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DonU  Forget! 

....  The  NJEA  Centennial  Birth¬ 
day  Dinner  in  your  county  on 
ThurMtay  evening.  May  7. 

....  the  meeting  of  the  NJEA 
Delegate  Assembly  on  May  16,  with 
many  important  actions,  including  a 
derision  on  dues  for  next  year. 

....  May  18  is  the  day  the  Legis¬ 
lature  returns  from  its  recess;  re¬ 
mind  legislators  we  expect  action  on 
State  School  Aid. 

....  the  NJEA  Centennial  motion 
picture  is  almost  ready  for  its  pre¬ 
miere;  plan  for  showings  in  your 
community  next  fall. 

....  the  April  21  election  was 
just  the  beginning;  be  sure  all 
teachers  are  registered  for  the  No¬ 
vember  gubernatorial  election. 
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THIS  MONTWS  COVER 

End  of  the  school  year  always  means  graduation  somehow,  and  that 
is  the  mood  for  our  May  cover,  W e  tried  to  capture  that  mood  in  a 
photograph  by  Lambert.  W e  hope  you  like  it. 


NJEA  Legislative  Ch . RALPH  KEHS 

School  No.  3,  Scotch  Plains 

NBA  Director  . LENA  M.  PORRECA 

Jackson  Ave.  School,  Hackensack 


PUBUCATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES  — The  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review  is  published  ten  times  a  year— on  the  first  of  each  month  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June— by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  The  Office  of 
Publication  is  15  8.  Dean  Street,  Englewood,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  at 
180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  6-5558.  Entered  as 
second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  under 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage 
provided  in  Para.  4.  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925.  Postmaster:  If  unclaimed 
please  send  Form  3578  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

MEMBERSHIP  —  The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1,00,  $2,00,  or  $5.00  entitles 
a  member  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership 
fee  is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $2.00  per  year.  Single 
copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems 
involving  tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Ethel  M.  Sheldon,  Center 
School,  Bloomfield. 
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IF 

ANY  illness  or  accident  should  disable  you,  are  you  prepared  to 
weather  the  storm? 

YOU  need  not  "worry  IF  YOU  protect  yourself  under  the  NEW 
NJEA  GROUP  PLAN. 

NEVER  before  has  such  widespread  COLLECTIVE  BUYING 
POWER  been  available  to  you. 

To  Better  Ser^e  Your  Xeeds 

the  GROUP  DEPARTMENT  has  opened  an  office  in  Trenton. 

Talk  to  your  LOCAL  ASSOCIATION  PRESIDENT 
Please  ask  him  (her)  to  write  to  ..  . 

WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

TEACHER  GROUP  DEPT. 

30  W.  Lafayette  Street 
Trenton  •  New  Jersey 


THOUSANDS 
HAVE  INQUIREDl 
HAVE  YOU? 


SEE  PAGE  355 


OUR  SINGING  WORLD 

PITTS-GLENN-WATTERS 


Now  available  are  additional,  delightful  albums  for 
grades  4  and  5.  With  previously  published  albums  for 
kindergarten  through  gr.  6  and  LUTHERecords,  there  are 
now  544  recordings  to  accompany  your  Pitts-Glenn- 
Watters  books!  The  records  add  another  dimer>9ion  to 
music  learning  by  serving  as  models  for  tempo,  enuncia¬ 
tion,  and  interpretation.  Instrumental  accompaniments 
with  occasional  sound  effects  enrich  many  of  the  record¬ 
ings.  Additional  album  for  grade  6  in  preparation. 

Ginn  and  Company 

72  nFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11 


ITlllTIC  cin 

C  XQUISITELT  furniahed, 

^  lavlahly  appointed  .  .  . 
main  dining  room  and  sun 
deck  overlooking  the  ocean  ( 
.  .  .  sea  water  in  all  baths. 
Magnificent  sea  water  swlm- 
mlnc  pool. 

Visit  the  famous  Round 
the  World  Room,  in  all  its 
splendor,  the  finest  in  cock* 
taUs  and  entertainment. 

UNUSUAL  FACILITIES 
FOR 

CONVENTIONS 


o  The  Mirror  Room:  6,000  sq.  ft. 

•  The  Marine  Room;  4,000  sq.  ft. 

•  Penthouse  Meeting  Rooms 

•  Banquet  Menus  Upon  Request 


C^ommitteeA  ^lAJorL 


DELIBERATION  NEEDED 


KNOTTY  QUESTIONS 


WORK  AFTER  SCHOOL 


DESERVED  PRAISE 


"P^VEIRY  now  and  then  we  meet  a  real  sceptic  about  NJEIA  work.  He  (or, 
■*^ju8t  as  often,  she)  knows  exactly  what  the  NJEIA  should  be  doing,  and  feels 
that  we  waste  time,  energy  and  money  in  lengthy  deliberation  on  possible  ob¬ 
jectives  and  courses  of  action.  It  always  looks  easy  from  the  outside. 

Whenever  possible,  we  like  to  place  such  a  spectic  on  an  Association  com¬ 
mittee  and  let  him  (or  her)  help  make  the  decisions  at  first  hand.  If  that  is 
not  feasible,  it  often  helps  to  extend  an  invitation  to  meet  with  the  appropriate 
committee  and  explain  his  point  of  view.  He  will  usually  find  that  his  sug¬ 
gestion  is  not  new  to  the  committee,  but  that  it  has  already  been  given  some 
consideration  and  that  there  are  questions  to  be  answered  which  make  his 
proposal  less  simple  than  it  sounds. 

As  I  personally  have  sat  in  on  dozens  of  meetings  of  NJEIA  committees 
in  recent  years,  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  honest,  thoughtful 
way  our  committees  meet  major  problems  and  thresh  them  out  before  they 
make  recommendations.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  questions  to  which  some 
of  our  committee  members  devote  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  they  merit  careful  consideration  and  are  not  susceptible  of  easy  answers. 

Enrollment:  How  can  we  give  local  and  county  collectors  of  NJEA  mem¬ 
bership  maximum  freedom  for  their  difficult  job —  with  the  greatest  adapta¬ 
tion  to  peculiar  local  conditions — and  still  make  our  dues  collection  and  fi¬ 
nancial  records  complete  and  efficient?  The  Enrollment  Committee  has  plan¬ 
ned  changes  in  membership  receipts  and  records  for  next  year  that  will  reduce 
hook  work,  the  chance  of  error  and  will  speed  the  handling  of  memberships. 

Legislation:  How  do  specific  legislative  proposals  fit  into  the  total  legis¬ 
lative  picture?  This  year,  for  example,  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  other 
bills  to  a  minimum  to  make  possible  all-out  effort  for  State  Aid. 

Welfare:  What  are  the  specific  legal  implications  (not  just  the  rights  and 
wrongs)  of  every  welfare  case  which  comes  before  us.  If  the  law  is  not  on  our 
side — however  meritorious  the  case — the  solution  must  lie  in  persuasion,  not  in 
the  courts.  Welfare  cases,  too,  often  point  the  way  to  needed  changes  in  the  law. 

Pensions:  How  will  a  specific  pension  proposal  affect  various  types  of 
members?  For  example,  should  survivor  benefits  primarily  help  the  depend¬ 
ents  of  younger  teachers  or  older  ones?  This  may  determine  the  whole  type 
of  survivor  benefits  to  be  sought. 

Many  committee  members  have  other  duties  beside  thinking  through 
policy  problems.  Notable  examples  are  those  on  the  Enrollment,  the  NEA  Co¬ 
ordinating  and  the  Legislative  Committees.  The  Association  could  never  pay 
for*  the  hours  and  the  effort  which  these  teachers  contribute.  It  is  a  selfless 
offering  by  them  to  their  profession. 

All  committee  members  have  a  third  responsibility.  They  must  interpret 
the  work  of  the  Association  as  a  whole — and  of  their  own  committees  in  par¬ 
ticular — to  the  teachers  in  their  areas.  They  are  in  a  good  position  to  do  this. 
Their  regular  sessions  at  the  NJEA  Headquarters,  where  they  meet  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  staff,  and  teachers  from  other  parts  of  the  State  and  other  types 
of  communities,  give  them  the  feel  of  the  Association  as  nothing  else  could. 
Their  contacts  back  home  are  an  essential  part  of  what  we  call  the  two-way 
communication  on  which  the  Association’s  work  is  based. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  in  brief,  is  that  the  Association  owes  a  vast 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  men  and  women  who  work  on  NJEA  Committees. 
Their  efforts  are  too  little  publicized,  since  much  of  their  work  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  pass  through  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate  Assembly  to 
become  the  formal  action  of  the  Association.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  or  un¬ 
appreciated,  however;  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic  strength  of  our  hundred-year  old  NJEA. 

President 
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State  Aid  Is  Issue 
As  Lawmakers  Recess 

Because  of  the  primary  election 
scheduled  for  April  21  and  other  rea¬ 
sons,  the  New  Jersey  legislature  is  out 
on  a  five-week  recess  due  to  end  on 
May  18.  In  the  two  weeks  before  the 
recess,  however,  State  School  Aid  be¬ 
came  the  major  issue  around  the  State 
House,  and  legislative  committees  are 
presumably  studying  some  method  of 
financing  increased  State  Aid.  These 
committees  are  expected  to  report  on 
May  18. 

The  acute  interest  in  State  Aid  was 
the  result  of  the  work  of  NJEA  and 
other  school-minded  organizations  in 
this  field — largely  through  the  Citi¬ 
zen’s  Committee  on  State  School  Aid. 
1  he  aim,  of  course,  is  the  full  S6(),- 
(XX),000  program  recommended  by 
the  1950  State  School  Aid  Commis¬ 
sion.  Various  candidates  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  found  it  expedient  to  come  out 
flat-footed  for  State  Aid,  and  their 
opponents  had  to  do  likewise.  There 
IS  little  talk  of  no  new  taxes. 

The  idea  of  a  corporation  income 
tax  for  State  Aid  seems  to  be  catch¬ 
ing  on.  The  NJEA  bill  for  a  5%  cor¬ 
porate  income  tax,  originally  introduc¬ 
ed  by  Assemblymen  Silvers,  Evans,  Ca¬ 
hill  and  Knight,  was  followed  by  a 
4^  corporate  income  tax  bill  spon¬ 
sored  by  Senator  Samuel  Bodine.  The 
Bodine  bill  provided  some  corporate 
tax  relief,  however,  and  would  give 
the  schools  only  $12,500,000.  At  the 
last  minute  before  the  recess.  Senator 
Summerill  of  Salem  sponsored  NJEA’s 
5‘‘'f-  bill  in  the  Senate,  with  the  tax 
limitation  feature  tacked  on. 

To  show  the  interest  in  the  State 
School  Aid  Bills  the  Cafiero-Van  Al- 
styne  Bills  (S-195-S-200)  were  ad¬ 
vanced  to  second  reading  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  and  there  was  even  talk  of  pass¬ 
ing  them — without  the  financing.  Fi¬ 
nally,  however,  the  Senate  set  up  the 
special  committee  on  which  are  the 
two  soonsors  and  Senators  Bodine 
and  Clapp. 


Six  NJEA  Proposals 
Pass  Both  Houses 

Six  bills  SDonsf'red  or  vigorouslv 
suDDorted  by  the  N]EA  have  nassed 
both  houses  of  the  New  Jersey  Legis¬ 
lature  and  are  on  Governor  Driscoll’s 
desk  for  siernature.  Most  of  these  are 
pension  measures,  though  the  general 
$800  minimum  pension  hill  still  waits 
final  senate  action.  Two  other  mini¬ 
mum  pension  measures  —  designed 
to  aid  smaller  groups  of  pre-1919 
teachers — are  all  the  way  through. 

Senator  McCay’s  joint  resolution 
congratulating  the  NJEA  upon  its  100 
years  of  service  to  New  Jersey  Public 
Schools  and  commending  the  organi¬ 
zation  for  its  work  is  through  both 
houses.  Assemblymen  Hauser,  Shan¬ 
non  and  Kurtz,  all  NJEA  members, 
eulogized  the  Association  on  the  floor 
of  the  Assembly  when  the  measure 
came  up  there.  The  law  permitting 
teachers  to  attend  the  Association  con¬ 
vention  was  amended  to  make  the 
Association  name  correct. 

Other  significant  measures  on  the 
Governor’s  desk  are  bills  to  permit 
retired  teachers  to  earn  up  to  $750  a 
year  as  substitute  teachers  or  in  adult 
schools,  without  loss  of  pension,  and 
one  placing  pension  fund  employees 
under  civil  service. 


PLANNED  BIRTHDAY  DINNERS  — 
Anthony  J.  Ciampa  of  Dunellen  headed 
the  committee  of  county  asaociationa 
which  ia  holding  21  Centennial  Dinners 
on  May  7. 


“The  Eyes  Get  It” 

New  Jersey  Secondary  School 
Teachers  have  just  issued  their  1953 
yearbook.  It  is  entitled  “The  Eyes 
Get  It”  and  offers  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  on  common,  but  frequently 
neglected  teaching  aids.  Harvey  Wolt- 
man  of  Millburn  was  chairman. 


AmerEdWeek  Planning  Helps 

Schools  interested  in  observing 
American  Education  Week  should 
write  to  the  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C.  for  a  list  of  helps, 
suggestions,  and  other  materials  for 
marking  that  event.  AEW  this  year 
will  be  November  8-14. 

Among  the  planning  suggestions  of 
the  NEA  are:  fix  responsibility;  plan 
early;  plan  cooperatively;  plan  to  fi¬ 
nance  it;  plan  specifically;  plan  cre¬ 
atively;  seek  local  publicity  help 
earlv;  establish  deadlines;  and  order 
AEW  materials  and  helps  early. 


Students  Scientists  Show  Off 

New  Jersey  Science  Teachers  rang¬ 
ed  from  student  activity  to  atomic  re¬ 
search  at  their  May  2  meeting  at  Rut¬ 
gers.  The  theme  of  the  meeting  was 
“What  Exceptional  Students  Can  Do 
in  Science.”  It  included  seven  dem 
onstrations  of  superior  student  work 
in  this  area.  In  the  afternoon  the  sci¬ 
ence  teachers  toured  the  Atomic  Ener- 
BV  Commission  laboratories  at  New 
Brunswick. 


Over  1000  Teachers 
Show  Interest  In 
NJEA  Car  Insurance 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
NJEA  Automobile  Insurance  program, 
over  one-thousand  inquiries  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  NJEA  members  by  the 
Government  Employees  Insurance 
Company.  This  tremendous  response 
is  indicative  of  the  wide  interest  in 
the  program  and  the  Company  be¬ 
lieves  it  shows  a  most  gratifying  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Committee  and  of  the  NJEA 
Headquarters  staff. 

The  Company  also  announced  that 
the  policyholder  count  has  now  reached 
better  than  225,000  located  in  every 
state,  territory  and  possession  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  month  of 
March,  17,856  inquiries  on  automo¬ 
bile  insurance  from  eligible  persons 
were  received  and  processed.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  these  figures  make  Govern¬ 
ment  Employees  the  fastest  growing 
preferred-risk  insurer  in  the  nation. 

George  Garthwaite,  chairman  of  the 
Insurance  Committee,  and  S.  Herbert 
Starkey,  Research  Director  of  NJEA. 
have  pointed  out  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  Government  Elmployees  In¬ 
surance  (Company  may  have  rates 
slightly  higher  than  the  advertised 
rates  of  other  carriers;  but  the  inves¬ 
tigation  showed  that  Government  Em¬ 
ployees’  rates  appeared  to  be  absolute¬ 
ly  the  lowest  possible  to  offer  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  good  claims  handling.  Their 
investigation  showed  many  companies 
in  business  whose  administrative  poli¬ 
cies  were  such  that  savings  made  by 
cutting  corners  or  underwriting  ser¬ 
vice  or  claims  protection  would  allow 
them  to  shave  pennies  from  their  rates. 
The  Committee  did  not  believe  that 
this  was  the  type  protection  wanted 
by  the  school  teachers  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Garthwaite  also  pointed  out 
that  certain  policies  could  be  procured 
which  limited  the  coverage  provided 
(not  the  standard  coverage  generally 
provided  by  reputable  companies), 
or  which  provided  for  assessments  in 
the  event  of  a  loss.  Such  policies  can¬ 
not  be  termed  “standard  policies.’’  The 
Insurance  Committee  felt  that  it  would 
not  have  been  doing  its  job  had  it 
recommended  to  you  anything  other 
than  the  highest  type  of  protection. 


Promote  Helpful  Legislation 


With  six  bills  through  both 
houses  and  unprecedented  inter¬ 
est  in  State  School  Aid,  NJEA  bids 
fair  to  have  another  banner  legis¬ 
lative  year.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
good  school  legislation  must  go  to 
legislators  like  those  pictured 
here,  who  sponsor  the  bills,  ex¬ 
plain  them  to  other  legislators, 
and  watch  every  step  of  their  pro¬ 
gress  through  both  houses  and 
across  the  Governor’s  desk. 


SENATOR  FRANK  J.  SHERSHIN  of 
Paasaic  sponMM-ed  S-217  to  boost  the 
retirement  income  of  a  croup  now  re¬ 
tired. 


MARGARET  D.  HAINES,  Essex  Assem¬ 
blywoman,  is  pushinc  a  bill  on  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  teachers  who  never  joined 
the  TPAAF. 


WILLIAM  R.  HAINES,  BurUngton  As¬ 
semblyman,  barked  a  bill  to  belp  teach¬ 
ers  who  retired  before  1919. 


CORPOR.ATION  INCOME  TAX  SPONSORS— AssemUymen  Evans  (Canulen), 
Knight  (Camden),  Silvers  ((iloucesler)  and  Cahill  (Camden)  introduced  a  5% 
corporation  income  tax  measure,  at  the  request  of  NJEA,  to  finance  the  $60,- 
000,000  State  School  Aid  proposals. 
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Elizabeth  Trains  Teachers 


By  MRS.  DEBORAH  M.  MELAMED* 


I^ROM  the  day  Elizabeth  schools  open 
-*•  until  they  close,  some  experienced 
teacher  is  training  a  potential  teach¬ 
er  for  this  city  or  this  state.  These 
future  teachers  are  students  from  the 
state  teachers  colleges  at  Newark. 
Montclair,  Trenton,  Jersey  City  and 
Glassboro.  Among  other  sending  col¬ 
leges  are  Rutgers,  New  Jersey  College 
for  Women,  Upsala,  Seton  Hall,  Pan¬ 
zer,  Georgian  Court,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia.  Training  is  requested  in  every 
grade  of  elementary  work  and  in  every 
area  of  the  secondary  schools:  art,  bi¬ 
ology,  business  education,  English, 
foreign  languages,  home  economics, 
industrial  arts,  mathematics,  music, 
physical  education,  science,  social 
studies  and  unified  studies. 

To  give  this  service,  the  Elizabeth 
schools  have  set  up  a  carefully  or¬ 
ganized  teacher  training  program  so 
that  the  training  teacher,  the  student 
teacher  and  the  pupils  in  the  school 
all  benefit. 

The  training  teachers  or  cooperat¬ 
ing  teachers  are  selected  from  com- 
ptetent  and  willing  regular  teachers 
whose  professional  idealism  leads  them 
to  consider  this  work  a  privilege.  In 
most  cases,  their  only  return  is  the 
personal  satisfaction  in  extending  a 
helping  hand  to  some  novice  who 
looks  with  trepidation  at  the  first  step 
of  the  professional  ladder,  the  en¬ 
hancement  of  their  own  professional 
ability  by  the  service  they  give,  and 
the  making  of  new  young  friends 
whose  association  they  enjoy. 

The  college  students  accepted  for 
practice  teaching  must  be  personable, 
of  good  character  and  good  academic 
status.  They  are  placed  in  teaching 
situations  best  suited  for  them.  In  the 
elementary  schools,  the  assignment  is 
made  by  our  supervisor  of  elementary 
education,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
building  principal  and  the  teacher 
who  will  be  responsible.  In  the  second¬ 
ary  schools,  the  area  chairman  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  proper  assignment. 
The  building  principal  and  the  rest 
of  the  faculty  help  to  make  the  teach¬ 
er’s  in-training  period  pleasant  and 


profitable.  The  students  are  accepted 
as  members  of  the  faculty  with  all  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  this  im¬ 
plies.  The  training  period  lasts  about 
eight  weeks. 

The  student  teachers  make  their 
contributions  also.  They  bring  to  the 
classroom  fresh  ideas  and  the  eager 
anticipation  of  new  worlds  to  con¬ 
quer.  They  like  to  experiment  and  feel 
free  to  do  so.  They  help  with  the 
teacher’s  clerical  duties  and  release  the 
teacher  for  other  activities  that  en¬ 
rich  the  children’s  life  in  school. 

The  pupils  themselves,  whether  in 
elementary  or  secondary  schoob,  en¬ 
joy  working  with  a  new  personality 
for  a  few  weeks,  meet  enthusiasm 
with  equal  enthusiasm  and  are  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  fresh  contact. 

Incidentally,  the  training  program 
has  been  of  unexpected  benefit  to  the 
city.  Through  it,  the  school  system  is 
able  to  locate  outstanding  young  men 
and  women  early  in  their  professional 
careers.  Supervisors  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  particular  type  of  work 
try  to  guide  the  training  of  these  po¬ 
tential  teachers  and  encourage  their 
efforts.  Several  of  our  best  teachers 
have  come  to  us  this  way,  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  especially. 

It  is  necessary  that  students  who 
plan  to  work  in  our  schools  should 
know  something  about  the  city  as  a 


whole,  and  the  school  system,  and 
especially  about  the  neighborhood  of 
the  school  in  which  they  are  interest¬ 
ed.  One  way  of  achieving  this  has 
proved  quite  effective. 

Before  beginning  their  work  here, 
a  group  of  student  teachers  were  in¬ 
vited  to  a  meeting  at  which  they  were 
given  a  brief  description  of  the  city, 
its  industries,  its  cultural  centers  and 
its  historic  sites.  They  then  were  taken 
on  a  community  tour  to  see  these 
and  other  points  of  interest. 

At  another  meeting  a  few  weeks 
later,  these  students  learned  about  the 
school  system.  A  group  of  administra¬ 
tors  explained  the  organization  and 
how  it  works.  Students  visited  several 
schools,  and  were  able  to  spend  an 
afternoon  or  more  at  the  one  that 
interested  them  most.  They  collected 
interesting  material  on  the  community 
and  the  school  system  for  future  refer¬ 
ence. 

Before  actually  beginning  their 
training  period,  the  students  came 
back  to  the  school  to  discuss  and  plan 
with  their  training  teachers  the  first 
unit  of  work  for  which  they  would 
be  responsible,  so  that  the  change 
from  regular  teacher  to  student  teach¬ 
er  would  be  made  smoothly  and  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  children. 

In  some  subject  areas  student  teach¬ 
ers  visit  the  school  during  opening 
week.  This  gives  them  a  chance  to  see 
how  teachers  start  classes  for  the  year’s 
work. 

Last  year  seventy-one  practice 
teachers  received  their  training  in  the 
city  schoob.  Elizabeth  teachers  have 
given  service  of  this  kind  for  over 
thirty  years.  They  may  well  take  pride 
in  the  knowledge  that  throughout  the 
state,  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are 
today  being  trained  for  worthy  citi¬ 
zenship  in  our  democracy  by  those 
who  took  the  first  practical  steps  of 
their  own  professional  careers  here. 
It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  this 
tremendous  contribution  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  strength  of  the  future. 

*Mni.  Melamed  is  coordinator  of  the 
student  teacher  training  program  for 
the  Eliaabeth  schools. 
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FOUR  SCHOOLS  GET  STATE  TV  PROGRAMS 


i 

1  Closed  Circuit  Broadcasts  from  Research  Project  at  Rutgers 
Are  Planned  by  Teacher  Committees;  Point  Way  to  Day 
When  Channel  19  Will  Be  New  Jersey’s  First  Public  Station 


Antennae,  coaxial  cables  and  the 
sending  and  receiving  “dishes”  of 
micro-wave  facilities  mark  the  roofs  of 
the  four  school  houses  in  the  in-school 
television  experiment  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Department  of  Education. 

Classroom  familiarity  with  closed- 
circuit  television  began  January  26  in 
the  four  buildings — New  Brunswick 
and  Highland  Park  High  Schools,  and 
two  elementary  schools,  Livingston  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Hamilton  in  High¬ 
land  Park. 

Four  months  of  planning  by  a  48- 
member  teacher  committee,  assisted  by 
the  Television  Research  Project  staff, 
preceded  the  actual  telecasts.  The  first 
program  was  an  early-morning  guid¬ 
ance  telecast  to  senior  homerooms 
at  the  two  high  schools.  Guest  speak¬ 
ers  on  the  introductory  program  were 
Ernest  L.  Gilliland,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Highland  Park,  and  Daniel 
Sullivan  of  the  personnel  department 
at  Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  discussing  job  opportunities  and 
application  procedures  for  the  job- 
seeking  graduate. 

PROGRAMS 

The  initial  phase  of  the  project  of¬ 
fered  a  program  schedule  of  guidance, 
physics  and  general  science  for  the 
high  schools;  science  for  elementary 
grades  and  a  story  hour  for  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  primary  grades.  Professor 
David  D.  Porter,  assistant  professor  of 


physics  at  Rutgers,  telecast  physics  and 
general  science  programs.  Magnetism 
for  the  elementary  grades,  introduced 
with  a  demonstration  of  the  telephone, 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  three  pro¬ 
grams  by  Dr.  George  W.  Haupt  of 
Glassboro  STC. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Oakes  was  the  primary 
grade  story  teller.  Her  young  audience 
participated  with  activities  in  drawing 
and  writing.  An  important  experimen¬ 
tal  addition  is  a  series  of  six  reading 
improvement  programs,  prepared  by 
three  cooperating  textbook  publishers, 
on  comprehension,  vocabulary  build¬ 
ing  and  rate  of  reading.  The  teachers 
were  Eleanor  E.  Helfrich  of  Atlantic 
City,  Hellen  Grossenbacher,  and  Dr. 
Matilda  Bailey. 

The  teacher  committee  from  the  co¬ 
operating  schools  set  up  the  subject 
matter  in  six  fields:  primary  and  ele¬ 
mentary  grades;  science,  Elnglish,  so¬ 
cial  studies  and  guidance.  The  program 
lecturer  meets  with  the  teachers  using 
the  telecast,  to  outline  the  material  and 
to  coincide  presentation  with  classroom 
study.  Complete  weekly  program 
guides,  listing  time  of  telecasts  and 
outlines  of  the  subject  material  with 
suggestions  for  follow-up  activities,  are 
distributed  to  each  teacher  in  the  four 
schools. 

Elach  live  show  is  kinescoped  (re¬ 
corded  and  filmed)  for  re-showing  at 
later  times  and  dates.  The  reading 
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shows  were  filmed  in  advance  of  the 
starting  date,  with  each  weekly  pro¬ 
gram  scheduled  for  13  showings  to 
enable  every  English  .class  in  the  two 
high  schools  to  utilize  the  material. 
Detailed  program  guides  for  the  read¬ 
ing  shows  were  prepared  by  the  three 
publishers,  with  individual  outlines 
and  reading  material  given  to  each 
student. 

THE  SET-UP 

Production  takes  place  in  a  22'  x  48' 
studio  set  up  in  a  barracks  building  of 
the  chemistry  department  on  Univer¬ 
sity  Heights  campus  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity.  Much  of  the  equipment  has 
been  loaned  the  Television  Research 
Project.  The  Department  of  Exluca- 
tion  purchased  the  audio  equipment 
for  the  control  room. 

The  project  staff,  responsible  for 
production  and  programming,  includes 
the  television  supervisor,  Eklward  C. 
Rasp  Jr.,  the  engineer,  and  five  field 
representatives.  Mr.  William  H.  King, 
Coordinator  of  Audio-Visual  Educa¬ 
tion,  is  in  general  charge  of  the  en¬ 
tire  project. 

Most  programs,  because  of  detailed 
planning  in  advance,  require  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  camera  rehearsal.  If  pupils  are 
included  on  the  programs,  the  subject 
matter  and  discussion  are  often  spon¬ 
taneous. 

There  have  been  difficulties,  some 
technical  and  some  in  programming, 
which  have  tried  the  patience  of  staff. 


‘K;00D  MORNING”— Mr*.  Alpheus  Oakes  of  Plainfield, 
^  story  teller  of  ”Tell-Tale  Time”  for  the  primary  grade 
I  rhildren,  goes  before  the  cameras.  ■■  * 

I  BEHIND  THE  SCENES— Staff  directors,  engineer  and 
[  audio  control  men  gather  in  the  studio  control  room. 


school  faculties,  student  audience  and 
the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  from  which  the  lines  and  com¬ 
munications  are  rented. 

Among  the  complaints  from  the 
classroom  viewers:  picture  but  no 
sound;  perfect  sound  but  no  pictures; 
interference  from  more  powerful  area 
transmitters;  program  material  above 
the  heads  of  the  primary  grades;  ma¬ 
terial  could  have  been  better  used 
earlier  in  the  year. 

OPINION  MIXED 

A  breakdown  in  cable  or  line  com¬ 
munications  calls  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  into  action.  A  heavy  wind  will 
disturb  the  rooftop  installations.  Des¬ 
pite  the  uncertainty  of  set  reception  in 
the  individual  schools,  the  administra¬ 
tors  and  faculties  declare  the  subject 
matter  is  good  and  that  the  potential 
of  educational  television  should  not  l)e 
overlooked. 

“When  technicalities  are  solved,  tele¬ 
vision  will  be  in  a  better  position  for 
evaluation,”  Superintendent  Gilliland 
of  Highland  Park  has  said. 

Says  Robert  Carlson,  principal  of 
New  Brunswick  High  School:  “Sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  very  good  for  the  high 
schools.”  A  fair  evaluation  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  he  explained,  cannot  be  made  un¬ 
til  all  the  technical  flaws  are  worked 
out. 

Teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
concur  in  the  above  observations.  Ethel 


“AND  THE  BUNNY  SAID.. -“—First 
araders  at  Livingsto<ti  School,  New 
Brunswick,  gather  around  the  Hass’s 
television  set  to  watch  a  primary  grade 
program  about  an  Easter  bunny.  They 
are  pupils  of  Mrs.  Patricia  Paulus. 

M.  Samuels,  principal  of  Livingston 
School,  said  that  her  faculty  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  programs  of  a  cultural  nature — 
art.  music  and  dancing,  feeling  that 
such  a  type  would  add  immeasurably 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  new  medium. 
“We  were  discouraged,  though,  be¬ 
cause  of  our  poor  reception.”  Miss 
Samuels  added. 

Pupil  reaction  was  mixed.  High 
School  pupils  reacted  favorably  to  the 
spirit  of  the  experiment  but  said  they 
missed  the  easy  give-and-take  of  the 
classroom.  All  the  pupil  audience,  high 


school  and  elementary  school  alike, 
were  disappointed  in  the  quality  of  the 
television  reception. 

Evaluation  sheets,  prepared  by  the 
Television  Research  Project  staff,  are 
filled  out  regularly  by  the  faculties, 
and  at  times  by  the  pupils,  thus  enabl¬ 
ing  the  staff  to  keep  abreast  of  class¬ 
room  opinion.  Staff  members  also  meet 
regularly  with  their  teacher  committees 
to  check  on  progress. 

The  New  Jersey  Commission  on  Edu¬ 
cational  Television,  in  its  first  progress 
report,  urged  a  continuation  of  the 
experimental  telecasts.  Funds  necessary  i 
for  continuation  of  the  closed-circuit 
experimentation  as  now  carried  on  will  i 
amount  to  $190,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  For  construction  of  a  transmitter 
and  station  for  Channel  19,  WTLV,  by  > 
which  the  New  Brunswick  non-com- 
niereial  education  station  will  be  ( 
known,  the  Commission  urged  appro-  | 
priation  of  an  additional  $425,350.  f 

Whether  or  not  antennae,  coaxial  j 
cables  and  “dishes”  mushroom  on  top  s 
of  school  houses  in  the  New  Brunswick  I 
area  and  eventually  on  rooftops  of  I 
schools  throughout  the  state,  depends  L 
on  action  of  the  Legislature.  If  funds  [ 
are  not  made  available  for  the  fiscal  f 
year  beginning  July  1,  1953,  the  roof-  L 
top  accessaries  will  disappear  from  I 
atop  the  four  schools  which  play  an  1 
important  part  in  this  early  experi-  ^ 
mental  project.  ; 


NJEA  Group  Insurance  Plan  Gets  Rousing  Reception 


Representatives  of  the  Washington 
National  Insurance  Company  are 
working  unceasingly  to  meet  with  the 
executive  committees  of  local  associa¬ 
tions  in  order  that  the  necessary  pre¬ 
parations  can  be  made  for  teachers 
to  enroll  under  the  newly-endorsed 
NJEA  group  health  and  accident  in¬ 
surance  plan.  Requests  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  local  associations  involv¬ 
ing  more  than  .3700  teachers. 

The  Washington  National  has  con¬ 
sented  to  provide  a  special  retired 
teachers  policy  for  those  teachers  who 
have  enrolled  previously  in  the  Group 
Plan  and  who  apply  for  this  protection 
within  30  days  of  the  date  of  their 
retirement,  providing  they  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  good  health  at  that  time. 

The  NJEA  and  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  very  much  want  to  stress  the 
importance  of  the  “open  period”  in 
local  groups.  It  is  only  during  this 
time  (hat  you  may  enroll  and  obtain 
the  liberal  policy  without  any  restric¬ 
tive  clauses. 

A  new  office  has  been  set  up  in 
Trenton  at  30  West  Lafayette  Street. 
The  salaried  company  representatives 
have  worked  with  teachers  in  many 


other  groups  throughout  the  country. 

Wildwood  is  the  first  community  in 
which  representatives  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  National  Insurance  Company  pre¬ 
sented  the  new  NJEA  group  insurance 
program.  Plans  for  the  presentation 
were  made  at  the  NJEIA  Leadership 
Conference  by  Mrs.  Elsie  Hokansoii, 
President  of  the  Wildwood  Associa¬ 


tion,  with  Anthony  Lankford. 

Mr.  Lankford  will  be  especially  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  installation  of  teacher 
insurance  under  the  new  NJEA  Mas¬ 
ter  Policy.  Smaller  communities  can 
obtain  group  insurance  under  the  new 
NJEA  plan.  Along  with  Wildwood. 
Wildwood  Heights  and  Wildwood 
Crest  teachers  are  included. 
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T  AST  YEAR  the  Sussex  County  Wel- 

fare  League,  a  group  of  social  and 
educational  workers  of  the  county, 
sponsored  as  its  project  “Speech  Edu¬ 
cation.”  The  League  invited  Ellen 
Kauffman,  director  of  the  speech  lab 
oratory  at  the  Montclair  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Collese,  to  soeak  on  the  general 
theme  of  Speech  Education  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  On  that  occasion.  Miss 
Kauffman  outlined  the  modern  trends 
in  speech  education,  and  possible  types 
of  programs  which  may  be  set  up  to 
liecome  an  integral  part  of  public 
school  curricula  and  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  students  requiring  retraining 
by  a  specialized  teacher  of  speech. 

The  County  Superintendent,  Clifford 
Dennis,  was  favorably  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  a  speech  education  pro¬ 
gram;  consequently,  Montclair  STC 
offered  an  extension  course:  “Speech 
Development:  Improvement  and  Re- 
Education,”  intended  for  superintend¬ 
ents,  principals  and  classroom  teachers 
who  had  little  or  no  background  in 
speech  education.  Consideration  was 
given  to  speech  development,  speech 
difficulties  or  problems  found  on  the 
kindergarten,  elementary,  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  levels,  the  acquisition 
of  good  voice  and  speech  character¬ 
istics,  the  use  of  techniques  and  ma¬ 
terials  in  classroom  to  motivate  good 
speech  patterns,  and  ways  of  setting 
up  and  integrating  speech  education 
in  the  school  systems.  There  were 
demonstrations  with  individuals  and 
groups,  and  students  taking  the  course 
prepared  a  practical  project. 

About  a  year  ago,  Florence  Farber, 
Frances  Van  Etten  and  Margaret  Hub- 
ley  met  with  Miss  Kauffman  to  outline 
plans  for  a  speech  survey  day  in 
the  Sussex  County  Schools.  The 
specific  purposes  of  the  survey  were 
to  determine  (1)  the  present  char¬ 
acteristics  of  voice  and  speech  in 
speaking  and  reading  situations,  (2) 
the  needs  for  speech  improvement  and 
re-education,  (3)  the  amount  of  and 
the  kind  of  speech  and  dramatics 
training  of  the  present  in-service 
teachers,  (4)  the  number  and  kind  of 
speech  activities  students  have  in  their 
classrooms  and  elsewhere,  and  (5) 
what  kind  of  program  could  be  set  up 
to  best  meet  the  needs  in  Sussex  Coun¬ 
ty- 

On  May  7,  twenty-four  junior  and 
senior  speech  students  from  Montclair 
arrived  by  chartered  bus  at  Franklin 
where  they  were  taken  to  the  schools 


COUNTY-WIDE 

Speech  Improvement 


A  Sussex  Survey 


in  the  county  for  the  survey.  The  even- 
numbered  grades  2  through  12,  in¬ 
cluding  3  kindergarten  groups  were 
surveyed,  in  Frank  ford,  Franklin, 
Hamburg,  Hopatcong,  Newrton,  Og- 
densburg,  Sparta,  Stanhope,  Sussex, 
and  Wantage.  A  total  of  2273  students 
were  included. 

It  was  found  that  597  needed  reme¬ 
dial  work;  1280  need  speech  improve¬ 
ment  work;  and  396  had  effective  and 
good  speech.  These  totals  are  indica¬ 
tive,  not  absolute;  many  differences 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  such 
as  the  standards  held  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  surveyors  and  the  situation  in 
the  different  classrooms.  The  totals 
point  a  direction,  however,  to  the  kinds 
of  problems. 

The  college  students  commented 
upon  (a)  an  unusually  low  number  of 
students  who  stutter,  (b)  very  inter¬ 
esting  pupils  from  other  countries,  (c) 
a  low  percentage  of  students  have  pro¬ 
nounced  hearing  problems,  or  are 
cerebral  palsied,  or  have  cleft-palate 
speech,  (d)  many  are  nasal  or  de¬ 
nasal,  le)  the  majority  could  improve 
oral  reading  techniques,  (f)  students 
were  cooperative  and  pleasant;  how¬ 
ever,  they  need  more  experiences  in 
order  to  acquire  ease  and  poise  be¬ 
fore  a  group,  (g)  instruction  in  use 
of  strong-weak  forms  is  also  needed, 
(h)  instruction  in  use  of  effective 
voice  and  clear  diction  needed. 

They  agreed  that  the  county  should 
have  a  speech  program  directed  to 
meet  the  needs  in  the  classrooms  and 
to  aid  the  classroom  teachers  who  are 
especially  cognizant  of  the  needs,  but 
who  have  neither  the  necessary  train¬ 
ing  nor  the  time  to  devote  to  helping 
those  who  need  retraining.  All  students 
who  helped  with  the  survey  thought 
it  a  worthwhile  project  and  a  pleasant 
experience  too. 

On  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  class¬ 
room  teachers  of  the  county,  the  teach¬ 
ers  indicated  as  greatest  needs  in 
Speech  Elducation  for  their  schools: 


And  Its  Results 


(a)  more  trained  personnel  to  help 
guide  an  effective  program,  (b)  a 
program  for  correction  and  improve¬ 
ment,  (c)  a  set-up  to  take  care  of 
those  students  who  need  the  help  of 
a  special  teacher,  (d)  a  developmental 
program  extending  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  to  the  twelfth  grade  inclusive, 
(e)  more  opportunities  for  a  greater 
number  of  students  to  participate  in 
assemblies  and  plays,  (fl  extension 
courses  for  in-service  teachers,  (g) 
more  time  in  the  program  to  devote 
to  oral  work,  (h)  better  oral  reading, 
(i)  purchase  and  use  of  recording  ma¬ 
chines,  (j)  courses  in  speech  provided 
in  the  secondary  schools,  (k|  more 
auditory  training:  teaching  children 
to  listen  well,  (1)  greater  emphasis  on 
effective  diction  and  building  of  vo¬ 
cabularies,  (m)  more  activities  in 
dramatics. 

Out  of  the  survey  as  a  whole  came 
the  following  recommendations:  (a) 
set  up  an  effective  speech  program, 
cumulative  from  kindergarten  through 
twelfth  grade;  (b)  help  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  meet  her  needs;  (c) 
teach  those  needing  re-education,  in¬ 
cluding  the  pronounced  problems; 
(d I  visit  all  schools  to  save  time  and 
transportation  problems  as  well  as  to 
prevent  segregation  of  students;  (e) 
furnish  information  for  parents 
through  conferences,  talks  at  P.T.A. 
meetings,  and  through  the  mimeo¬ 
graphing  of  helps;  (f)  get  nurs», 
doctors,  psychologists,  directors  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  guidance  personnel,  etc.  to 
take  an  active  part  on  the  team.  It  was 
also  recommended  that  extension 
courses  for  the  benefit  of  in-service 
teachers  be  continued;  that  a  good 
recording  machine  be  available  in 
each  school  building;  that  provision 
for  more  opportunities  be  given  stu¬ 
dents  to  participate  in  assemblies  and 
plays,  etc.,  that  coursee  be  offn’ed  in 
the  secondary  schools  for  those  stud¬ 
ents  who  have  talent  and  for  thoae 
who  need  speech  imiwovement. 
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ISRAEL 


Believes  In 


ON  Mount  Zion  in  Jerusalem  there 
is  a  chamber  immediately  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  tomb  of  King  David  which 
houses  partially  burned  copies  of  the 
Talmud,  the  Book  of  E^ter,  the  Torah, 
and  remnants  of  prayer  shawls  and 
the  garments  worn  by  Rabbis.  All  of 
these  had  been  gathered  in  by  Jews 
from  Nazi  Germany  and  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  adult  population  of  Israel  to¬ 
day  is  made  up  of  people  who  have 
deeply  experienced  all  manner  of  per¬ 
secution.  Moreover,  this  adult  popu¬ 
lation  since  the  day  on  which  inde¬ 
pendent  statehood  was  declared  has 
either  been  engaged  in  war  or  lived 
in  constant  readiness  again  to  fight 
for  its  existence.  Inevitably  this  pro¬ 
tracted  condition  of  alert  is  reflected 
in  the  homes  of  Israel.  Youth  lives  in 
an  atmosphere  of  constant  alert  to  re¬ 
sist  attack. 

Despite  this,  or  probably  because 
of  it,  the  adult  population  makes  an 
amazing  effort  to  provide  security 
for  its  children  and  youth.  Institutions 
are  built  at  great  sacrifice  to  further 
this  purpose.  The  most  important  of 
these  institutions  is  the  school. 

The  Israeli  government  and  people 
share  a  high  regard  for  education  and 
are  presently  investing  heavily  in  its 
improvement  and  development.  This 
strong  faith  in  education  has  deep 
roots  in  Jewish  cultural  history,  reach¬ 
ing  back  to  the  teachings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  the  Law  and  the  Pro¬ 
phets  of  old.  Their  elders  and  leaders 
have  accorded  the  Old  Testament  a 
central  position  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  curriculums.  reason¬ 
ing  that,  even  as  this  book  has  held 
their  people  together  during  the  Dia¬ 
spora,  so  today  this  eternal  leaven  will 
help  mightily  to  build  the  new  state. 

KINDERGARTEN 

The  education  of  Israeli  youth  is 
begun  at  the  early  age  of  three  and 
continued  to  the  age  of  five  in  a  Nur¬ 
sery  school  or  Kindergarten.  Though 
attendance  is  neither  required  nor  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  free  Compulsory  Edu¬ 
cation  Law,  these  schools  are  exten¬ 
sively  developed  and  widely  used.  Ap¬ 
proximately  70%  of  Israeli  youth  was 
entrusted  to  them  in  1951. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  vitality 
of  these  schools  is  that  they  provide 
a  convenient  and  desirable  home  for 


Education 


children  during  the  day  while  parents 
are  engaged  in  work  either  in  the  field 
or  factory.  They  also  afford  a  good 
environment  for  acquiring  facility  in 
the  Hebrew  language  by  a  polyglot 
youth  derived  from  many  lands.  At¬ 
tendance  in  these  schools  serves  to  de¬ 
velop  the  basis  for  integration  into 
the  emerging  culture  pattern  of  Israel. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

The  elementary  schools  of  Israel 
provide  an  eight-year  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  youth  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  fourteen.  Attendance  is  com¬ 
pulsory,  and  though  there  is  a  small 
fee  for  lunches  and  books,  tuition 
otherwise  is  free. 

If  Israel  were  a  dictatorship,  one 
of  the  first  decrees  of  the  Chief  of 
State  would  be  the  establishment  of 
a  uniform  curriculum  for  all  youth 
during  these  years  of  required  study. 
Being  a  democracy,  however,  and 
deeply  sensitive  to  the  will  of  its  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Government  of  Israel  has  per¬ 
mitted  at  least  four  different  kinds  of 
elementary  schools  to  emerge.  Labour, 
General  Zionist,  Mizrachi  and  Agu- 
dath  Israel  schools. 

The  Labor  schools  with  35%  of 
the  elementary  school  population  are 
easily  the  most  progressive  and  ex¬ 
perimental  elementary  schools  of  Is¬ 
rael.  Supported  by  all  workers’  par¬ 
ties.  these  co-educational  schools  at¬ 
tempt  to  foster  the  pioneer  ideals  of 
Zionism,  including  a  devotion  to  the 
re-building  of  the  land  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  industry.  Work-experi¬ 
ence  is  widely  used  as  a  method  of 
teaching  and  learning,  and  particu¬ 
larly  when  these  schools  are  located 
on  the  cooperative  farms,  is  a  “na¬ 
tural”  for  this  purpose.  Some  of  the 
most  purposeful  teaching  in  the  world 
can  be  seen  in  these  schools.  Here,  in¬ 
deed,  we  find  education  for  living; 
education  has  become  life  itself. 

The  General  Zionist  schools  with 
33.5%  of  the  elementary  school  popu¬ 
lation  offer  a  good,  conservative  edu¬ 
cational  program.  Actuated  neither 
by  the  mission  to  develop  young  So¬ 
cialists  nor  young  orthodox  conform¬ 
ists.  these  schools  attempt  to  find  a 
middle  ground.  They  are  co-educa¬ 
tional. 

The  Mizrachi  schools  which  enroll 
about  20.7%  of  the  youth  from  age 
six  to  fourteen  emphasize  a  study  of 
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the  Old  Testament  and  the  Talmud. 
The  tone  of  these  schools  is  strongly 
religious.  Separate  schools  for  boys 
and  for  girls  are  maintained.  Secular 
subjects  are  covered  adequately. 

The  Agudath  Israel  schools,  whose  i 
enrollment  includes  about  7.1%  of 
elementary  school  youth,  are  the  most 
orthodox  of  the  four  groups.  Co-edu¬ 
cation  is  not  permitted.  The  methods 
of  teaching  employed  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  traditional  Yeshivah 
schools  of  Eastern  Europe.  Religious 
instruction,  with  emphasis  upon  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Talmud,  gets 
prime  emphasis. 

There  are  similarities  between  these 
schools  hut  sharp  differences  as  well. 
Hebrew  is  the  common  medium  of  in¬ 
struction,  though  at  times  knowledge 
of  it  must  first  be  acquired.  Then, 
too,  the  Old  Testament  is  studied  in 
each  of  these  schools  as  is  Israeli 
History  and  Culture  generally.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  curriculum  includes  all 
those  subjects  which  one  is  wont  to 
find  in  an  elementary  school  in  the 
United  States,  geography,  arithmetic, 
art.  music  and  physical  education. 

The  differences  are  most  sharply 
drawn  in  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
religion.  Thus,  the  Agudath  Israel 
schools  spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Talmud.  Through  these  sacred 
books  much  of  Jewish  history  and 
literature  is  studied  as  well  as  geogra¬ 
phy.  Time  is  allowed  daily  for  the 
study  of  all  subjects  of  the  curriculum, 
however,  even  though  the  school  day 
is  thus  made  longer.  The  methods  of 
teaching  employed  are  centered  large¬ 
ly  upon  memory  work  and  are  other¬ 
wise  strongly  conservative.  All  sub¬ 
jects  are  studied  from  the  view  of 
orthodox  Judaism.  The  Mizrachi 
schools  as  pointed  out  above  likewise 
emphasize  religious  instruction.  Se¬ 
cular  subjects  are  studied  adequately, 
however. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  entrance  requirement  to  secon¬ 
dary  schools  in  Israel  is  a  certificate 
of  graduation  from  an  elementary 
school.  The  tuition  cost  is  100-200  Is¬ 
raeli  pounds,  though  the  state  provides 
scholarships  to  the  most  promising 
students. 

The  program  of  study  which  covers 
four  years  is  largely  adapted  from 
European  secondary  schools.  During 
the  first  and  second  year  of  study  all 
courses  are  prescribed,  while  during 
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the  third  and  fourth  years  students 
may  elect  either  a  general  arts  pro¬ 
gram  or  a  science  program.  To  gradu¬ 
ate  a  student  must  pass  examinations 
prepared  and  administered  by  the 
Ministry  of  Elducation.  Upon  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  these  examinations 
the  student  is  given  a  graduation  cer¬ 
tificate  which  entitles  him  to  enter 
The  Hebrew  University  or  universi¬ 
ties  of  comparable  standing  elsewhere. 
Generally  speaking,  the  educational 
standards  of  Israeli  secondary  schools 
are  high. 

Many  Kibutzim  maintain  secondary 
schools  which  are  tuition-free  for  chil¬ 
dren  whose  parents  are  members  of 
the  Kibutz.  Children  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  Kikutzim  are  admitted  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

About  70  vocational  schools  are 
maintained.  The  period  of  study  is 
from  two  to  four  years  in  length.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  need  of  rebuilding 
the  land  and  developing  industry, 
these  schools  enjoy  strong  support. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Teachers  for  kindergartens  and 
nursery  schools  are  given  one  year  of 
professional  training  upon  graduation 
from  secondary  school.  For  secondary 
school  teachers  the  professional  train¬ 
ing  program  extends  over  two  years. 
The  requirement  for  admission  is 
graduation  from  a  secondary  school. 
Due  to  the  rapidly  growing  population 
there  is  an  inordinate  need  for  teach¬ 
ers.  Until  immigration  is  stabilized, 
teacher  education  institutions  will  be 
forced  to  work  under  serious  but  un¬ 
avoidable  handicaps. 


Israel  may  well  be  proud  of  The 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem,  The 
Weitzmann  Institute  of  Science  in 
Rehoboth,  and  the  Hebrew  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Haifa.  The  Hebrew 
University  was  initially  established  in 
1918  as  a  research  institute  but  soon 
developed  into  an  undergraduate  and 
graduate  university.  It  is  particuarly 
noted  for  its  School  of  Jewish  Studies, 
its  Oriental  Department  and  its  School 
of  Archeology.  The  Weitzmann  Insti¬ 
tute  is  a  post-graduate  institution  deal¬ 
ing  with  Physical  Chemistry,  Bio- 
Chemistry  and  Mathematics.  The  He¬ 
brew  Institute  of  Technology  offers 
a  four-year  undergraduate  program  in 
various  branches  of  engineering  and 
architecture.  The  Institute  also  offers 
graduate  work  leading  to  advanced 
degrees. 

Due  to  the  constant  influx  of  new 
immigrants  of  all  ages  many  of  whom 
have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
education,  Israel  has  developed  an 
extensive  program  of  adult  education. 
A  Center  for  Adult  Education  was 
established  in  1949  to  give  continuing 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  educational  needs  of  the  Arab 
population  are  given  due  considera¬ 
tion.  In  1951  there  were  about  27,150 
Arab  children  in  state  supported 
schools,  while  several  thousand  at¬ 
tended  mission  schools. 

♦Acknowledgment  is  here  made  of  the  use 
of  material  from  Marie  Syrkin’s  article 
titled  Education  in  Israel  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  review.  Miss  Syrkin’s  article 
appeared  in  the  September,  1952  issue  of 
Jewish  Frontier. 


NEA 

Gaes  Sauih 

The  NEA  takes  its  annual  Repre¬ 
sentative  Assembly  to  Miami  Beach, 
Florida,  June  28-July  3.  This  is  the 
first  time  since  1929,  when  it  assem¬ 
bled  at  Atlanta,  that  the  organization 
has  held  its  meeting  in  the  Southland. 
In  its  ninety-six-year  history  the  NEA 
has  held  only  six  conventions  in  the 
South. 

The  theme  chosen  for  the  Miami 
Beach  convention  is  “We  Pledge  Al¬ 
legiance.”  President  Sarah  C.  Caldwell 
is  selecting  nationally-known  states¬ 
men,  and  other  prominent  lay  citizens, 
to  address  general  sessions  between 
business  meetings  of  the  Assembly. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Mrs. 
Newton  P.  Leonard,  President  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers;  Earl  J.  McGrath,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education; 
and  Lewis  K.  Gough,  National  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  American  Legion.  The 
presidential  address  will  be  made  by 
President  Caldwell  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  at  the  general  session.  President 
Henry  H.  Hill  of  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  welcomes 
his  7,000  colleagues  to  their  most 
southern  convention  in  an  address  en¬ 
titled  “The  South  Is  Where  the  Peo¬ 
ple  Are.” 

Special  features  of  the  convention 
include  the  demonstration  of  television 
as  a  supplementary  aid  to  classroom 
teaching,  an  extensive  exhibition  of 
audio-visual  equipment,  and  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  a  new  film  produced  by  the 
National  Education  Association  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  state  teachers  as¬ 
sociations  entitled  “Skippy  and  the 
3R’s.”  This  will  be  the  premiere  for 
the  new  film. 

Friendship  Evening  is  scheduled  for 
Thursday  evening,  July  2,  when  dele¬ 
gates  will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
the  slate  of  candidates  for  office  next 
year. 

Classroom  Teachers  Night  will  be 
Tuesday,  June  30,  with  a  dinner  and 
a  program  of  entertainment.  The  ann¬ 
ual  Celebrities  Dinner  of  the  National 
School  Public  Relations  Association 
will  be  held  Thursday,  July  2. 

A  new  arrangement  of  the  summer 
program  provides  that  all  committees 
and  commissions  will  have  their  open¬ 
ing  meetings  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
no  other  meetings  of  any  other  kind 
being  scheduled  at  that  time. 

The  Representative  Assembly  will 
meet  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ings,  Thursday  afternoon,  and  all  day 
Friday.  Discussion  groups  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
Thursday  morning. 
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Kindergarten  Orientation 

Should  Be  Planned 


By  ARTHUR  J.  MUNIZ 

Irvington 

Tn  the  fall  thousands  of  children 

will  leave  their  homes  for  a  part  of 
each  day  to  attend  a  school  for  the 
first  time.  If  a  child’s  initial  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  school  is  a  happy  and 
satisfying  one,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  much  will  have  been  done 
to  make  him  favorably  receptive  to 
subsequent  educational  experiences. 
Since  this  first  encounter  with  the 
school  is  vitally  important,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  essential  that  the  schools  do 
everything  possible  to  insure  that  the 
experience  shall  be  a  good  one. 

In  the  Berkeley  Terrace  School  in 
Irvington,  certain  steps  have  been 
taken  to  prepare  the  pre-kinder¬ 
garten  child  and  his  parents  for  that 
memorable  day  when  the  child  leaves 
the  known  security  of  his  home  to 
face  the  vicissitudes  of  a  totally  new 
experience.  How  well  a  child  adjusts 
to  this  new  situation  will  depend,  in  a 
large  part,  upon  how  well  he  was  pre¬ 
viously  prepared  for  it.  With  this  in 
mind  the  spring  roundup  of  pre-kin¬ 
dergarten  children  is  carefully  planned 
so  that  there  will  be  no  confusion  on 
the  day  that  a  child  is  to  be  registered. 
Explicit  instructions  concerning  the 
roundup  are  sent  to  the  parents.  The 
registration  dates  and  other  pertinent 
information  are  publicized  in  every 
way  possible. 

On  the  days  of  registration  each 
parent  is  given  a  number  as  soon  as 
she  enters  the  building  with  her  child. 


assigned  for  the  occasion.  The  regular 
kindergarten  teachers  greet  them 
warmly  and,  informally,  acquaint  the 
children  with  the  rooms,  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  facilities  which  they 
will  use  in  the  fall.  They  listen  to  a 
story  and  perhaps  sing  a  little  song 
together.  They  are  encouraged  to  ex¬ 
plore  and  ask  about  all  tfie  things 
which  they  seem  to  find  so  fascinating. 
The  whole  program  is  planned  to  last 
about  thirty  minutes. 

During  this  time  the  parents  are 
seated  in  the  small  auditorium  where 
they  are  greeted  by  the  principal  who 
then  explains  the  purpose  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  kindergarten  program.  The 
parents  are  told  how  they  can  work 
with  the  school  toward  making  each 
child  a  happier  and  better  adjusted 
individual.  Parents  are  encouraged  to 


ask  questions  which  are  pertinent  to 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 

In  September  the  new  kindergarten 
children  are  shown  slides  selected 
from  a  series  taken  which  show  pre¬ 
vious  groups  as  they  are  engaged  in 
the  various  activities  and  projects 
which  are  part  of  the  kindergarten 
program.  These  slides  give  the  chil¬ 
dren  an  over-all  picture  of  what  has 
been  done  in  former  years  in  the 
kindergarten.  The  slides  often  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  a  project  which  the 
children  wish  to  undertake  themselves. 
In  the  afternoon  the  kindergarten  chil¬ 
dren  are  supervised  while  their  parents 
view  the  same  slides  which  were 
shown  earlier  to  their  children.  These 
pictures  of  kindergarten  activities  give 
the  parents  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
whole  kindergarten  program  and  its 
place  in  the  educational  process.  The 
pictures  also  serve  as  a  springboarti 
for  the  discussion  which  follows  over 
the  teacups  and  cakes. 

The  results  of  this  orientation  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  gratifying.  The  chil¬ 
dren  come  to  school  in  the  fall  al¬ 
ready  aware  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
kindergarten  and  reasonably  certain 
that  they  can  cope  with  the  situations 
which  they  will  meet.  The  crying  and 
tantrums  which  marred  former  “first 
days”  have  largely  disappeared  along 
with  the  fears  which  caused  such 
manifestations.  Good  public  relations 
accrue  to  the  school  when  the  parents 
realize  this  and  are  appreciative  of  the 
fact  that  the  school  is  doing  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  make  the  child’s  in¬ 
troduction  to  school  a  pleasant  and 
satisfying  experience. 
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dental  examinations  to  be  carried  on 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner.  At 
this  time  too,  each  parent  is  supplied 
with  a  booklet  prepared  by  the  guid¬ 
ance  department  to  assist  them  in  pre¬ 
paring  their  children  for  some  of  the 
experiences  which  they  will  have  in 
the  school.  Parents  are  also  informed 
that  they  will  be  notified,  through  the 
mail,  of  the  kindergarten  orientation 
day  which  will  be  held  on  a  date 
early  in  June. 

Sometime  during  the  first  week  in 
June  the  parents  and  their  pre-kinder¬ 
garten  children  come  to  the  school. 
The  children  go  directly  into  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  room  to  which  they  were 


editors  would  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
school  was  about  to  begin.  They  were 
all  too  likely  to  salute  the  occasion 
with  a  certain  familiar,  supposed-to-be 
humorous  picture.  You’ve  seen  it — 
the  woebegone  little  fellow  weighted 
down  with  books  or  the  resigned  little 
girl  dragging  her  feet  reluctantly 
schoolward,  still  dreaming  of  summer 
fun.  This  time-honored  picture,  ex¬ 
humed  annually  from  dusty  news¬ 
paper  morgues,  deserves  a  decent  buri¬ 
al  once  and  for  all.  It  is  no  longer 
very  amusing,  and  the  story  it  tells 
is  just  not  true. 

For  school  today  is  a  happy  place, 
and  going  back  to  school — or  going 
to  school  for  the  first  time — is  a 


The  ways  and  wonders  of  school 
today  are  underlined  in  a  warm-heart¬ 
ed  publication.  Happy  Journey,  just 
released  by  three  national  organiza¬ 
tions:  the  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals  and  the  National 
Srhool  Public  Relations  Association, 
both  departments  of  the  NEA.  and  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

Designed  especially  for  parents 
whose  children  will  soon  enter  kinder¬ 
garten  or  first  grade.  Happy  Journey, 
outlines  ways  in  which  these  parents 
can  help  prepare  young  Fives  and 
Sixes  to  .adjust  happily  and  easily  to 
school  living. 

For  example,  noting  that  “school 
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is  your  child’s  job,”  Happy  Journey 
dtx'lares  that  good  habits,  learned  at 
home,  make  him  a  good  “business¬ 
man”  on  that  job.  The  handbook  goes 
on  to  list  what  these  habits  are  (put¬ 
ting  away  toys  at  pick-up  time,  listen¬ 
ing  when  others  speak,  following  di¬ 
rections,  taking  over  simple  household 
tasks)  and  how  parents  can  help  him 
develop  them. 

PERTINENT  QUESTIONS 
Pointing  out  that  “school  is  a  place 
to  talk  when  our  turn  comes”  and 
that  “words  and  ideas  learned  at  home 
are  a  starting  point,”  Happy  Journey 
asks  parents:  “At  home  are  you  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  correct  names  of  the 
things  around  him,  their  use  and  im¬ 
portance?  Speaking  clearly  and  care¬ 
fully  so  that  he  will  hear  words  cor¬ 
rectly  pronounced?  Giving  him  ex¬ 
periences  to  talk  about?” 

In  the  section  “School  Is  a  Place 
To  Try,  To  Practice.  To  Experiment” 
Happy  Journey  shows  how  skills  mas¬ 
tered  at  home — turning  lights  on  and 
off,  walking  up  and  downstairs,  wash¬ 
ing  himself,  climbing,  coasting,  slid¬ 
ing — can  make  the  child  sure-footed 
and  self-reliant  at  school. 

Discussing  “School  Is  a  Place  To  Be 
Ourselves.”  the  handbook  aims  some 
questions  at  parents  who  want  their 
child  to  develop  good  emotional  pat¬ 
terns  that  will  enable  him  to  face 
school  confidently:  “Do  yoU  recognize 
that  your  child,  like  every  other  child, 
has  his  own  private,  personal  physical 
timetable  for  growing  and  doing?  Do 
\ou  accept  him  as  he  is  and  with 
patience  and  affection  help  him  de¬ 
velop  the  best  that  is  in  him?  Do  you 
compare  him  only  %vith  himself — not 
with  his  older  brother  or  the  girl 
across  the  street  or  with  your  own 
wish-vision  for  him?” 

There  are  sections  on  health,  on 
safety,  on  reading  readiness  and  how 
to  recognize  and  encourage  it,  on  how 
parents  can  fit  into  the  school  picture, 
and  many  others,  all  designed  to  help 
parents  prepare  their  children  for  a 
happy  journey  through  the  school 
world  of  living  and  learning. 

How  parents  ran  help  young 
Five  or  Six  to  get  ready  for  the 
adventure  of  going-to-school  is 
the  theme  of  Happy  Journey^ 
colorful,  gaily  illustrated  hand¬ 
book  for  parents  whose  chil¬ 
dren  will  soon  enter  kinder¬ 
garten  or  first  grade.  Single 
copies,  40c;  quantity  discounts. 
Order  from  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals  or 
National  School  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Association,  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  Street  Northwest,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 


Rutgers  School  of  Ed. 

Aids  in  Local  Problems 

The  faculty  of  the  Rutgers  School 
of  Education  has  been  asked  by  sev¬ 
eral  local  hoards  of  education  to  help 
in  the  solution  of  certain  urgent  school 
problems.  Dean  J.  Donald  Neill  heads 
a  survey  team  which  he  has  organized 
to  advise  with  the  boards.  The  team 
includes  Professors  J.  Ned  Bryan,  G. 
C.  Matzner,  Milton  H.  Steinhauer,  and 
William  S.  Sterner, 

The  team  is  working  with  Boonton 
and  ELast  Paterson  hoards.  These 
boards  are  faced  with  building  ex¬ 
pansion  programs.  A  third  township, 
Passaic  of  Morris  County,  is  being 
assisted  through  a  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  present  curriculum,  me¬ 
thods,  personnel  and  buildings  of  the 
township. 


The  U.  S,  Office  of  Education  has 
been  thrown  into  a  state  resembling 
chaos  by  Congressional  failure  to  ap¬ 
prove  supplemental  funds. 

Forty  staff  members  have  been  re¬ 
leased.  Twenty-eight  positions  are  be¬ 
ing  abolished.  About  300  employes 
may  he  asked  to  go  on  payless  fur¬ 
loughs.  The  entire  Veterans  Educa¬ 
tional  Services  division  has  been 
abolished.  Manuscripts  of  studies  al¬ 
ready  completed  may  not  be  publish¬ 
ed.  School  Life,  the  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  is  in  danger  of  being  suspended, 
at  least  for  a  short  time.  Staff  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  forced  to  cancel  plans 
to  attend  professional  meetings.  Mor¬ 
ale  is  low.  Many  staff  members  who 
have  not  been  released  are  examining 
opportunities  for  work  elsewhere. 

The  trouble  began  when  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  McGrath  accepted 
the  mandate  of  the  Korea  G.I.  Bill  of 


Plan  Summer  Courses 
On  Controversial  Issues 

A  series  of  interesting  new  summer 
school  courses  in  the  elementary  field 
has  just  been  announced  by  Glassboro 
State  Teachers  College  for  the  1953 
summer  session.  Among  them  are  a 
courss  in  the  social  implications  for 
elementary  schools  of  the  economic 
growth  of  South  Jersey,  and  a  course 
in  “Controversial  Issues  and  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Teacher.” 

Other  courses  deal  with  current  po¬ 
litical  problems;  history  of  American 
foreign  policy;  geographic  influence 
''n  present  day  world  affairs;  modern 
American  dramatic  production;  crea¬ 
tive  dramatics  for  children  in  the 
elementary  grades,  basic  philosophies 
of  modern  education;  extra-class  ac¬ 
tivities;  the  role  of  the  elementary 
school  in  interpreting  the  school  to 
the  community;  the  elementary  school 
principal. 

Rider  College  has  announced  a  2- 
day  workshop  on  special  methods  of 
teaching  bookkeeping  for  June  22-23. 
Gilbert  Kahn  of  Newark,  ce-author  of 
Bookkeeping  Simplified  will  be  “teach¬ 
er.” 

Panzer  College  is  planning  inter¬ 
session  (June  1-12  and  7-19)  courses 
in  physical  education  and  driver  edu¬ 
cation.  Its  regular  summer  session 
courses  will  be  in  the  fields  of  health 
and  safety  instruction,  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  social  hygiene,  principles  of 
guidance  and  recreation. 

Paterson  STC  and  Glassboro  STC 
have  recently  issued  special  bulletins. 
The  Paterson  Bulletin  announces  that 
the  college  will  offer  a  Grades  5-9 
curriculum  next  September. 


Rights  to  help  assure  the  educational 
correctness  of  veterans  training  pro¬ 
grams.  To  do  this,  he  set  up  a  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Veterans  Educational  Services. 

In  the  words  of  the  Washington 
Post: 

“Congress  was  ready  to  adjourn 
and  there  wasn’t  time  to  seek  funds 
from  it  to  finance  the  new  activity. 
The  Budget  Bureau,  as  is  routine  in 
such  cases,  approved  the  use  of  reg¬ 
ular  Office  of  Education  funds  to  get 
it  under  way  and  to  seek  supplemen¬ 
tal  funds  for  the  work  at  a  later  date. 

“However,  Congress  refused  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  supplemental  funds.  The  Of¬ 
fice  of  Eklucation  has  run  up  a  deficit 
to  finance  the  GI  work  .  .  .” 

To  make  good  that  deficit,  drastic 
action  is  being  taken.  And  in  the 
meantime  the  services  of  this  agency 
are  being  sharply  cut  back. 


“Let  that  be  a  lesson  to  . .  WHO? 
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Do  Yoii  Know  All  The  Answers? 


Curriculum  and  Materials  proposes 
the  following  checklist  for  new  teach¬ 
ers,  suggesting  that  they  can  promote 
the  exclusion  of  confusion.” 

(1)  Is  there  a  school  handbook 
with  information  for  new  teachers? 

(2)  Who  is  my  immediate  super¬ 
visor? 

(3)  What  preparation  must  I  make 
to  handle  fire  drill  or  other  emer¬ 
gency  drills? 

(4)  What  staircases  and  exits  may 
be  used  for  my  room  in  regular  and 
rapid  dismissals? 

(5)  What  do  the  different  bell  sig¬ 
nals  mean? 

(6)  What  procedures  are  used  for 
pupils  to  enter  the  building,  to  as¬ 
semble,  and  to  leave  the  building? 

(7)  What  are  the  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  visitors  to  the  classrooms? 


(8)  What  provisions  do  I  make  if 
I  must  leave  my  room? 

(9)  What  are  the  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  children’s  leaving  the  room 
or  the  building? 

(10)  How  do  I  record  and  report 
children’s  attendance? 

(11)  What  procedures  do  I  follow 
when  I  am  absent? 

(12)  What  procedures  are  used 
for  permitting  children  to  be  released 
for  religious  instruction  and  to  at¬ 
tend  dental  and  medical  clinics? 

(13)  What  provision  is  made  for 
children  who  have  lunch  in  school? 

(14)  How  do  I  secure  the  services 
of  the  doctor,  nurse,  clerk,  attendance 
officer,  and  custodian? 

(15)  What  help  is  available  for 


working  with  non-English-speaking 
pupils  and  parents? 

(16)  What  are  my  responsibilities 
during  the  yard  and  lunchroom-duty 
assignments? 

(17)  What  am  I  expected  to  do 
about  a  plan  book? 

(18)  What  is  the  procedure  for 
obtaining  textbooks,  general,  art,  and 
sewing  supplies,  audio-visual  mate¬ 
rials,  physical-education  equipment, 
and  duplicating  and  typing  service? 

(19)  Where  are  the  rooms  for  spe¬ 
cial  activities:  library,  science,  crahs, 
audio-visual  aids,  shop? 

(20)  Who  are  the  people  in  charge 
of  trips,  audio-visual  aids,  library? 

(21)  What  are  my  responsibilities 
concerning  room  decoration? 

(22)  May  I  visit  other  classes? 

From  Curriculum  and  Materials. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  OTHELLO 


The  Review’s  Effa  Preston  is  depressed  this  month.  But  so  was  the  New  York  Glohe  back  in 
1904,  when  it  wrote  the  poem  printed  beside  Effa’s,  “The  Case  of  Little  Johnny”  was  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Globe  in  the  magazine,  The  Teacher  in  November  1904. 


MODERN  EDUCATION 

This  modem  education  is  a  fearsome  thing,  God  wot! 
The  good  old  rules  that  used  to  be  are  definitely  not. 


Obedience,  politeness,  work,  no  longer  are  au  fait. 

The  pupils  scrap  and  scream  at  will.  Our  motto’s  Tou jours  gai. 
If,  as  you  step  into  the  hall,  you’re  trampled  by  a  herd 
Of  children  racing  to  the  gym,  you  musn’t  say  a  word. 

When  on  your  listening  ear  there  falls  a  boiler  factory’s  din. 
You’ll  proudly  realize  that  it’s  a  modem  school  you’re  in. 


THE  CASE  OF 
LITTLE  JOHNNY 

Since  little  Johnny  went  to  school 
And  studied  under  Maxwell’s  rule, 
He’s  learned  to  hem  and  darn  and  knit 
And  has  a  pretty  sewing  kit. 

He’s  learned  to  paint  a  yellow  rose 
And  how  to  ornament  his  clothes; 
How  to  make  pretty  moonlight  scenes 
By  splashing  ink  on  little  screens. 


And  everybody  smugly  smiles  for  children  must  be  free. 
The  training  schools  do  not  approve  squelched  personality. 
There  are  no  failures  anymore  and  standards  are  passe. 
There  never  is  a  naughty  child,  no  matter  what  you  say. 


And  Johnny  has  a  little  book 
Which  tells  the  dear  child  how  to 
cook; 

You  might  not  think  it,  but  it’s  true. 
He’s  graduated  in  beef  stew. 


That  stupid  oaf  who  raises  hell  is  really  smart  and  good — , 
He’s  probably  the  genius  type  and  just  misunderstood. 

It  matters  not  if  he  can’t  read,  if  number  work  is  poor — 

He  splashes  paint  the  livelong  day  and  feels,  we  hope,  secure. 
To  make  a  child  sit  still  and  work  (as  if  it  could  be  done!) 
Might  ruin  all  his  future  years,  but  wouldn’t  it  be  fun! 


The  good  old  rules  that  used  to  be  are  definitely  not. 

This  modem  education  is  a  fearsome  thing,  God  wot! 

Effa  E.  Preston 


You  ought  to  hear  how  Johnny  sings 
Those  lovely,  noisy,  Wagner  things. 
He  sings  all  classic  music  grand. 
Those  tuneless  things  none  under¬ 
stand. 

When  pa  comes  home  from  work  at 
night 

He  teaches  Johnny  how  to  write. 
And  how  to  cipher,  and  to  spell. 

But  what  pa  says — I  shall  not  tell. 
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THE  CAMDEN  STORY 

How  the  teachers  of  a  great  industrial  city 
worked  together  and  with  citizens  groups 
and  parents  to  correct  a  salary  situation 


SHORT  years  ago  Camden  was  one  of  the  really 
sad  spots  in  the  state,  as  far  as  teachers’  salaries  were 
concerned.  The  schedule  showed  maximums  ranging 
from  $3,100  for  the  non-degree  teacher  to  $4,100  for 
those  with  doctor’s  degrees.  This  schedule,  meagre  as  it 
seems,  was  only  on  paper.  Although  many  teachers,  most, 
in  fact,  had  experience  far  beyond  twenty  years,  very 
few  had  reached  the  13-step  maximum. 

But  two  short  years  ago,  things  started  to  happen  in 
Camden.  We  needed  an  organization  which  would  unify 
the  city.  On  the  advice  of  the  NJEA  Field  Representative, 
a  call  for  a  meeting  was  issued  by  the  Camden  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly.  All  teachers 
of  the  city  were  invited  to  that  meeting.  The  result  was 
the  decision  of  an  overwhelming  majority  that  a  Salary 
Planning  Committee  be  elected  to  act  in  salary  matters 
for  all  the  teachers  of  the  city. 

CITIZENS  CALLED  IN 

Almost  simultaneously,  a  Citizens’  Action  Committee 
for  Better  Schools  was  abo  formed.  Prominent  business 
men,  representatives  from  organized  labor,  professional 
men  and  women,  in  fact,  a  cross-section  of  Camden’s 
population,  came  together  to  promote  a  better  school 
system  for  Camden’s  boys  and  girls.  This  committee 
allied  itself  closely  with  both  the  Salary  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Camden  Education  Association,  as  well  as 
with  the  Parent  Teacher  Association. 

Then  things  started  to  hum.  A  systematic  survey  of 
qualifications,  aspirations,  and  “gripes”  of  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  was  made  through  a  four  card  system.  Using  these 
cards  as  a  basis,  committees  were  set  up  ranging  from 
telephone  squads  to  a  speakers’  bureau;  from  typing 
volunteers  to  mail  clerks;  from  statbtical  research  to 
press  agents.  And  how  those  committees  worked ! ! ! ! ! 

In  the  spring  of  ’51,  a  very  comprehensive  report  of 
the  salary  conditions  in  Camden  was  prepared  by  the 
Salary  Chairman  for  the  Citizens’  Committee.  At  the 
same  time,  with  the  help  of  statistics  gathered  by  the 
Salary  Planning  Committee,  a  brochure  with  simple  but 
attractive  illustrations  and  graphs  was  abo  prepared. 
These  were  both  presented  to  the  Board  of  Eklucation  at 
the  May  meeting  by  the  Chairman  of  Public  Relation's 
for  the  citizens.  Whether  it  was  the  speaker’s  eloquence, 
the  Salary  Chairman’s  excellent  report,  or  the  facts  clear¬ 
ly  presented  in  the  brochure,  or  a  combination  of  the 
three,  no  one  knows.  But  the  fact  remains,  something 
happened!  That  very  evening,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Elducation  asked  that  a  committee  be  formed  to  study 
the  reports  presented  and  to  consider  action.  That  pro¬ 
gressive  Board  member  was  named  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

THE  PUBLIC  INFORMED 

Immediately  thereafter,  ten  thousand  copies  of  the 
brochure  were  mailed  to  citizens  all  over  the  city,  as  well 
as  to  the  commissioners  and  to  the  press,  so  that  there 
might  be  an  informed  public. 


In  August  ’51,  after  a  summer  of  intensive  work,  con¬ 
ferences  with  individual  Board  members,  interviews  with 
the  press,  meetings  and  more  meetings,  the  Salary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  the 
maximums  be  raised  to  $4,150  for  Bachelors  and  less; 
$4,300  for  Masters;  and  $4,600  for  Doctors.  This  was  a 
step  forward,  especially  since  the  statement  had  been 
made  earlier  in  the  year  that  nothing  further  could  be 
done.  Unfortunately,  these  figures  were  still  on  paper. 
No  system  to  adjust  teachers  to  these  maximums  was 
even  considered.  It  did,  however,  enable  at  least  a  third 
of  the  city’s  teachers  to  receive  a  full  increment  of  $150 
in  September,  instead  of  the  partial  increment  which 
they  had  expected. 

When  budget  time  of  ’52  came  around,  although  con¬ 
stant  work  had  been  done;  it  seemed  as  if  a  stone  wail 
had  been  reached.  The  Citizens  Action  Committee  and 
the  Parent  Teacher  Association  sent  able  spokesmen  to 
the  public  hearing.  They,  together  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Salary  Planning  Committee,  pled  eloquently  that  ad¬ 
ditional  monies  be  appropriated  for  teachers’  salaries. 
But  their  pleas  struck  deaf  ears;  no  additional  monies 
were  forthcoming. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  Citizens  Action  Committee  and 
the  PTA  went  right  along  working  with  the  Salary  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee  to  find  new  avenues  of  approach.  The 
office  of  the  Camden  Education  Association  was  the 
scene  of  much  activity.  Literally  thousands  of  informative 
sheets  were  mailed  to  citizens.  The  Reporter,  financed  by 
the  Camden  Education  Association,  and  originated  as  a 
news  sheet  for  the  teachers,  was  the  means  of  spreading 
desired  information  to  the  citizens  of  Camden.  The  PTA 
circulated  petitions  and  secured  some  eighteen  thousand 
signatures,  asking  the  Board  of  School  Estimate  to  meet 
and  consider  the  teachers’  request.  The  PTA  group  abo 
engaged  Dr.  Shib,  an  expert  consultant  on  municipal 
finances,  to  come  to  the  city  and  see  just  what  Camden 
could  afford.  The  Mayor  had  asked  where  the  money  was 
to  come  from.  The  PTA  hoped  Dr.  Shib  could  give  the 
answer. 

NOTHING  DAUNTED 

Early  in  1952,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
appointed  a  new  salary  committee.  Immediately,  more 
conferences,  dinner  meetings,  and  press  conferences  were 
held.  Extensive  surveys  of  really  good  salary  schedules 
were  made  by  the  Salary '  Committee.  The' everready 
NJEA  gave  valuable  assistance  in  all  these  conferences. 

On  May  31,  1952,  the  interested  citizens  overflowed 
the  Board  of  Education  room  at  the  regular  Board  meet¬ 
ing  so  that^the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  Commission 
Chambers.  At  that  meeting,  the  Chairman  of  the  Citizens’ 
Action  Committee,  reporting  on  the  eighteen  thousand 
signatures,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, the  citizens 
were  well  aware  of  the  emergency  situation  in  the  schools 
and  asked  for  immediate  action.  A  representative  of  the 
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FTA  also  made  an  impassioned  plea.  Something  had  the 
desired  effect. 

On  June  18,  1952  something  momentous  happened. 
Camden’s  Board  of  Elducation,  at  a  special  session,  adopt¬ 
ed  an  excellent  salary  schedule  with  an  adjustment  fea¬ 
ture.  recognizing  both  experience  and  training  of  teach¬ 
ers.  This  schedule,  proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
newly  appointed  salary  committee  of  the  Board,  ranged 
from  $2,800  minimum  to  $5,600  maximum,  with  annual 
increments  of  $200.  The  Board  also  moved  to  request 
the  Board  of  School  Estimate  to  meet  immediately  to 
make  an  emergency  appropriation  in  order  to  put  this 
schedule  into  effect  September  1952. 

Then  came  more  concerted  work,  interviews  with  the 
press,  with  commissioners,  with  Board  members.  One 
Salary  Planning  member  says  thirteen  meetings  were 
held.  Perhaps  thirteen  was  the  jinx,  for  after  all  this 
»-ame  more  discouragement.  The  Board  of  School  Esti¬ 
mate  declared  no  emergency  existed.  The  appropriation 
was  not  granted. 

THE  PUBI.IC:  IS  HE.4RD 

The  Citizens’  Action  Committee  and  the  PTA  would 
not  accept  this  answer  as  final.  They  knew  that  the 
Superintendent  was  receiving  resignations  daily.  To  se¬ 
cure  qualified  teachers  for  the  steadily  increasing  num- 
l>er  of  vacancies  was  becoming  practically  impossible. 
Unless  something  was  done,  a  real  crisis  in  the  schools 
would  (jccur.  They  pressed  forward.  After  much  more 
ground  work  on  publicity,  they  again  asked  the  Board 
of  School  Elstimate  to  meet. 

This  meeting  was  held  at  four  o’clock  the  afternoon 
of  November  13,  1952.  The  Commission  chamber  again 
bulged  at  the  seams  with  teachers,  parents,  and  other 
interested  citizens.  Citizens  from  ail  walks  of  life  called 
the  commissioners’  attention  to  the  real  emergency  which 
existed.  They  pled,  they  begged,  they  insisted  that  the 
monies  for  the  Board  schedule  be  included  in  the  new 
budget  retroactive  to  September  first.  The  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  teachers  was  evident  when  the  only  commit¬ 
ment  received  that  afternoon  was  a  consideration  of  the 
facts  at  budget  time. 


This  modest  story  recites  the  facts.  The  Editor  of 
the  Review,  however,  had  many  opportunities  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  Camden  story  in  the  making,  and  he  would 
like  to  testify  publicly  to  the  initiative,  the  determina¬ 
tion,  the  persistence,  and  the  capacity  for  working 
together  which  resulted  in  a  happy  ending. 


There  followed  a  period  of  depression.  Morale  was 
lower  than  ever.  Some  teachers  even  went  to  extremes. 
The  Salary  Planning  Committee,  still  confident  of  suc¬ 
cess.  went  right  on  with  the  Citizens  and  the  PTA  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  new  budget.  They  reported  to  the  press  the 
willingness  of  the  teachers  to  compromise  only  on  the 
September  first  date.  They  interviewed  the  individual 
members  of  the  Board  of  School  Estimate.  They  secured 
more  spokesmen  on  their  behalf. 

THREE  YEAR  ADJUSTMENT 

On  February  9,  1953,  at  the  public  hearing  on  the 
budget,  monies  sufficient  for  the  new  schedule  were  ap¬ 
propriated.  excepting  the  retroactive  feature.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  a  new  schedule  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  This  schedule  has  the  same  maximums  and 
minimums.  The  adjustment  feature  is  different,  but  still 
excellent,  for  within  three  years,  according  to  present 
plans,  every  teacher  will  be  at  his  rightful  place  on  a  very 
fine  salary  schedule. 

How  did  Camden  do  it?  First,  they  had  the  very  ex¬ 
cellent  counsel  and  backing  of  the  NJEA.  They  had  the 
leadership  of  the  Salary  Planning  Committee.  They  had 
the  cooperation  of  a  united  body  of  teachers,  backed 
by  their  Superintendent,  together  with  an  informed  ci¬ 
tizenry,  due  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  Citizens’  Action 
Committee  and  the  Parent  Teacher  Association.  And, 
once  aroused,  they  had  a  most  cooperative  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

'  The  Camden  Story  has  just  begun.  With  a  good  salary 
schedule  achieved,  the  Camden  Education  Association 
has  a  giant  program  for  things  ahead.  With  the  continued 
support  of  the  Citizens’  Action  Committee  and  the  PTA, 
we  know  our  program  will  produce  big  things  for  Cam¬ 
den’s  schools. 


A  Profitable  Year  For  An  NJEA  Affiliate 


By  EVGEISE  H.  VAN  VLIET* 

ITH  the  organizational  changes  and  constitutional 
revision  of  the  New  Jersey  Secondard  School  Prin¬ 
cipals  Association,  the  secondary  school  principals  em¬ 
barked  this  year  on  an  ambitious  and  expanding  pro¬ 
gram  of  meetings  and  activities.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Roger  B.  Saylor,  Principal  of  Barringer  High  School, 
the  program  for  1952-1953  was  planned  to  include  a  trip 
to  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  a  tour  of  the  Merck 
Chemical  Company  at  Rahway,  an  examination  of  West- 
field  High  School,  an  intensive  discussion  of  the  high 
school-college  articulation  problem,  and  a  conference 

When  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  visited  the  Rahway  plant  of  Merck  and  Co., 
manufarturins  chemists,  Henry  W.  Johnstone  (right), 
senior  vice-president,  welcomed  Ross  W.  Andre,  president 
of  the  principals.  Eugene  Van  Vliet  (left),  secretary  of 
the  Association,  looks  on. 


WITH  THE  BOMD  PLAN  BASIC  READING  SERIES 
WITH  SIMPLIFIED  EDITIONS  FOR  RETARDED  READERS 


TWO  BOOKS  WORKING  TOGtTHER  AS  CUSSMATES 
ALIKE  IN  AU  IMPORTANT  ASPECTS 

Both  editions  can  be  used  in  the  same  class 
at  the  same  time.  They  have  the  same  titles, 
same  interest  level,  same  stories  and  pictures, 
same  reading  time.  Classmate  Edition  has 
easier  vocabulary,  shorter  paragraphs,  sim¬ 
pler  sentences,  fewer  words  per  page. 

SEND  FOR  25-PIECE  TRIAL  PACKAGE 

Free  trial  package  contains  twelve  booklets 
with  a  unit  of  the  regular  edition  and  twelve 
with  the  same  unit  of  the^simplified  edition. 

The  Teachers  Guide  fully  outlines  methods  of 
use  and  testing  for  effectiveness. 


In  the  BOND  PLAN  Basic  Readers  the 
authors  provide  the  answer  to  the 
teacher’s  dilemma  of  how  to  meet  the 
reading  needs  of  all  without  disrupting  the 
class  community!  Here  is  new  help  for 
RETARDED  READERS! 

Teachers  are  urged  to  investigate 
now!  The  Bond  Developmental  Reading 
Series  is  available  for  order  now 
in  the  REGULAR  EDITIONS  for 
grades  one  through  six.  The  companion 
CLASSMATE  EDITIONS  (Simplified) 
are  available  for  grades  three  to  six. 


PIsoM  Mftd  me,  without  cott,  a  dosvoom  set  of  the  first 
unit  from  the  third  or  fourth  reoder,  both  Regular  ond 
Simplified  Editions.  I  will  try  them  out  with  my  pupils. 

Check  One:  Grade  Three  Q  Grade  Four  Q 

Nome _ School _ 

Street  Address _ ^ _ 

Ofy - Zofw _ State _ 


LYONS  A  CARNAHAN 
223-225  S.  Main,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

I  am  interested  in  the  basic  Developmental  Reading  Series 
by  Guy  L  Bond,  Groce  L  Alder,  Marie  C  Cuddy  and 
Kathleen  Wise. 


LYONS  AND  CARNAHAN  •WILKES-BARRE  LCHICAGO 

MAY,  I9S3 
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with  the  military  authorities  of  Fort  Monmouth,  New 
Jersey.  The  program  for  1952-1953  was  planned  not  only 
as  a  functional  one  but  as  one  in  which  the  educators 
left  their  schools  and  saw  intimately  several  aspects  of 
the  every  day  working  of  this  section  of  our  country. 

In  October,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  the  principals  gathered  at  the  Military 
Park  Hotel  in  Newark  and  travelled  by  bus  to  Weehawken. 
At  Weehawken  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  had  avail¬ 
able  a  ferryboat  complete  with  staff  and  public  address 
system.  An  orientation  gave  us  a  general  summary  of  the 
activities  of  the  Port  Authority  and  the  planning  for  the 
day.  The  ferry  crossed  the  river  to  the  New  York  side  and 
travelled  north  past  the  George  Washington  Bridge.  The 
captain  then  returned  us  along  the  shore  to  Weehawken 
and  then  down  in  the  direction  of  the  Narrows  past  Ellis 
Island,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  Staten  Island.  The 
captain  took  us  under  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  other 
bridges  over  the  Blast  River  along  the  Long  Island  side 
until  we  reached  the  new  United  Nations  Building.  The 
ferry  then  came  back  toward  the  Battery  on  the  New 
York  side,  around  the  tip  of  New  York  and  then  up  to 
42nd  St.  and  back  across  the  river  to  Weehawken.  In  the 
meantime  a  friendly  spirit  was  engendered  by  a  picnic 
lunch.  The  N.J.S.S.P.A.  was  accompanied  on  this  trip  by 
the  N.  J.  Council  on  Education. 

ARTICULATION  REPORTS 

On  November  7  at  the  annual  convention  in  Atlantic 
City,  Doctor  Albert  E.  Meder,  Dean  of  Rutgers  Univers¬ 
ity  was  introduced  by  Ross  Andre,  president  of  the 
N.J.S.S.P.A.  Dr.  Meder  acted  as  chairman  of  reports  and 
discussion  centered  around  the  various  articulation  com¬ 
mittees  organized  about  five  years  ago. 

In  December  the  Secondary  School  Principals  travelled 
to  Merck  Chemical  Company  at  Rahway,  where  a  full 
day’s  program  of  discussion  and  visitation  had  been  pre¬ 
pared.  In  spite  of  the  driving  rain  over  one  hundred 


principals  took  part  in  the  tour  of  the  Merck  plant  T.  E.  j 
Jennings,  manager,  public  relations  department,  Merck  i 
Chemical  Company,  introduced  a  new  film  “Mickey*s  | 
Miracle.”  Following  the  film,  the  principals  formed  four  f 
different  groups  and  each  followed  a  different  route  g 
through  the  laboratories,  scene  of  much  of  the  research 
and  development  work  on  penicillin,  streptomycin  and 
cortisone,  as  well  as  unknown  substances  which  may  some 
day  be  developed  into  useful  products.  ^ 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  FIRST  t 

Following  luncheon  in  the  new  plant  cafeteria,  the  ^ 
Merck  Company  gave  the  principals  the  advantage  of  its 
outstanding  executives.  Participating  in  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  of  which  Henry  W.  Johnstone,  senior  vice  president, 
was  moderator,  were  Eric  R.  Braun,  director  of  engineer-  ^ 
ing;  Dr.  Per  K.  Frolich,  vice  president  for  research  and  i 
development;  E.  J.  Lyons,  vice  president  for  personnel; 
and  Dr.  Edward  J.  Nolan,  Rahway  plant  manager.  The  ^ 
plant  authorities  emphasized  the  need  for  emphasizing 
understanding,  expressing,  and  writing  effective  English. 
They  would  like  high  school  graduates  to  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  our  economic  system;  a  little  chemistry 
helps  likewise.  Asked  by  the  principals  to  choose  one  big  'i 
need  in  high  school  graduates,  the  panel  emphasized  the  J 
ability  to  get  along  with  people.  = 

In  March  the  secondary  principals  were  guests  of  i 
Robert  L.  Foose,  principal  of  Westfield  High  School.  In  I 
addition  to  a  visit  at  the  high  school  which  is  an  example 
of  outstanding  modem  achitecture  and  educational  plan-  ^ 
ning,  the  principals  were  addressed  by  George  Gallup  and  i 
representatives  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 

On  May  1  at  Rutgers  University  the  final  meeting  of 
the  N.J.S.S.P.A.  will  take  place  in  connection  with  the 
conference  of  Secondary  School  Teachers.  General  Law- 
ton  of  Fort  Monmouth  will  address  the  principals.  ii 

*Mr.  Van  Vliet  is  Principal  of  Butler  High  School  and  £ 
Secretary  of  the  N.J.S.S.P.A.  r 


A  group  of  leaders  of  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Principals  as 
they  see  the  New  York  harhor 
as  guests  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority. 
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RREFERRED  BY  TEACHERS 

for  flexibility,  visual  and  postural  benefits 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSAL  "ten-twenty:  DESK 


Exclu*t^*  ' 


WWe  •xp«ri«nce 
niakes  our 
friendly  service 
really  helpful 

Th*  tpaciarixcd  kiK>wl*^«,  of 
ow  itaff  h  at  yo«ir  ««rv(c«  at 
“*  '•"••-♦o  holp  yo*  »!», 
probiMM  conc«ming  your 

'oetorlly.  Our  iorga  wora- 
prou.pt 

^pmont  of  oR  orrfurs.  Sond 
your  frog  copy  of  oorco,^ 
P**»o  catalog  to^y. 


(•Ot 


Our  cotolop  Is  a 

''•howroom  In  print*’ 
—with  answers  to 
on  your  needs 

Sebool  Saotlng 
Se*»ool  Toblot  5, 

^Itorium  Sooting 
•'olrfinp  Choln 
Fumlturo 
Stadiuni  Ciioirf 
Woocbor* 

Offleo,  Library  and  Gonorol 
rumituru 

and  Storogo  CaWnoli 
^^olory  Equlpmont 
'Window  Sbodo* 

Noaton  and  Tolotf 
^•mory  MotM^iab 

tquipmont 
Janitoriol  Supp4iM 
^Ncboardt  and  SuppUot 
Maps  and  Globos 

Vl^l  Equipoiont  on«t 

Suppitot 

AHUotleGood. 

Art  Molorlolt 
flogt 


Teachers  may  arrange  any  grouping 
they  desire  with  the  'Ten-Twenty”, 
since  it  is  readily  movable — and  its 
exclusive  features  are  advantageous 
to  both  teaching  and  learning  because 
they  relieve  visual  and  bodily  stresses 
and  strains.  The  3-position  top  offers, 
for  the  first  time,  a  20°  slope,  most 
natural  for  reading,  writing  and  draw¬ 
ing,  plus  the  conventional  10°  slope. 


and  the  level  position  needed  for  ma¬ 
nipulative  tasks.  Automatic  fore-and- 
aft  seat  adjustment^  also  unique,  facil¬ 
itates  focal  adjustment  to  all  desk-top 
work.  The  seat  swivels  45°  either  way, 
reducing  body  twist  for  - 

o  J  ^  MVCATIOM  mK»S 

right  or  left  hand  and  eye  "TT" 
preferences — and  making  jfmWL 
ingress  and  egress  easy,  » 

_  •  111*  itn»  icwooti  WWW 

One-piece  steel  book-box.  "i 


ERIE  ROOKLITSi  "Education  Grows,”  and  "Tho  Co-ordinotod  Class¬ 
room,"  two  informotivo  works  on  rocont  oducotionol  dovulopmonts. 


American  Bodiform 
Auditorium  Chairs 


Full-upholstered,  most  beautiful  and 
practical  of  auditorium  chairs.  The 
ultimate  in  comfort,  durability  and 
acoustical  benefit.  Also  available 
srith  folding  tablet-arm. 


I 


as  the  Queen's 
Crown  Jewels 


Carry  your  travel  funds 
this  safe,  spendable  way 
on  your  Coronation  visit  I 

Your  travel  funds,  in  the  form 
of  Notional  City  Bonk  Travelers 
Checks,  couldn't  be  safer,  if  they 
were  guarded  in  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  with  the  Crown  jewels.  NCB 
Travelers  Checks  ore  spendable 
anywhere,  for  anything.  If  lost  or 
stolen  you  get  o  full  refund.  Cost 
only  75c  per  $100.  Good  until  used. 
Buy  them  at  your  bonk. 

Th«  National  City  Bank  of  Now  York 
tonro  your  banking  noodt  abroad 

The  best  thing  you  know 
wherever  you  go 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

Sockad  by  Tha  Nationol  City  Sonk  of  Naw  York 
Mambar  fadarol  Daposit  Insuronca  Corporotion 


TEACHER  LIABILITY 

By  HERBERT  STARKEY,  IR., 
NJEA  Research  Director 

Are  school  boards  as  well  as  teachers 
subject  to  suits  for  damages  caused  by 
acts  of  negligence? 

No.  Court  judgments  based  on  com¬ 
mon  law  principles  have  uniformly 
held  that  school  districts  are  immune 
to  suits  in  liability  unless,  as  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  this  privilege  is  granted  by 
state  law.  Teachers  and  other  school 
employees  are  responsible  for  any  ac¬ 
tion  of  theirs  which  causes  injury  to 
another.  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  few 
states  where  teachers  are  protected 
from  financial  loss  in  the  event  of  such 
suits;  for  the  financial  responsibility 
in  damage  suits  is  assumed  by  the 
board  of  education.  At  the  same  time 
a  recovery  procedure  is  provided 
for  persons  injured  by  reason  of  al¬ 
leged  negligence  or  other  act  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher. 

What  provisions  in  New  Jersey  laws 
protect  teachers  and  other  school  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  event  of  damage  suits? 

( 1 )  Any  teacher  or  other  employee 
against  whom  an  action  in  damages 
is  instituted  shall  be  furnished  with 
legal  counsel  paid  for  by  the  board 
of  education. 

( 2 1  If  the  verdict  is  against  a  teach¬ 
er  or  member  of  the  administrative 
staff,  the  school  district  is  required  to 
“save  harmless  and  protect”  such 
teacher  from  any  financial  loss  arising 
out  of  such  claim  or  judgment.  To  as¬ 
sist  the  board,  the  law  permits  the 
board  of  education  to  either  arrange 
for  liability  insurance  or  to  act  as  self- 
insurer. 

(3)  If  the  verdict  of  the  court  is  in 


Bosshart  Loan  Fund 
At  Glassboro  STC 

At  the  request  of  John  H.  Boss- 
hart,  former  Commissioner,  a  balance 
of  $265.90  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Bosshart  Testimonial  dinner  has  been 
used  to  establish  a  student  loan  fund 
at  Glassboro  State  Teachers  College. 
The  dinner  given  Dr.  Bosshart  last 
May  was  one  of  the  great  testimonials 
in  the  history  of  New  Jersey  schools. 
Ir  is  a  tribute  to  the  careful  planning 
of  the  committee  headed  by  Dr.  Henry 
T.  Hollingsworth  that  the  balance  was 
as  small  as  it  was. 


Yearbook  on  Transportation 

The  NEA’s  Department  of  Rural 
Education  has  just  issued  a  1953  Year¬ 
book  on  “Pupil  Transportation.”  It 
points  out  that  over  half  the  States 
transport  at  least  one-fourth  of  their 
pupils.  The  book  covers  most  phases 
of  this  major  American  transportation 
industry. 


the  teacher’s  favor  and  the  complain¬ 
ing  person  appeals  the  verdict,  the 
board  of  education  shall  furnish  and 
pay  for  counsel  for  the  appeal. 

(4)  If  a  verdict  is  against  the  teach¬ 
er  and  an  appeal  is  taken  which  re¬ 
sults  in  the  reversal  of  the  decision, 
then  the  cost  of  the  appeal  shall  be 
borne  by  the  board  of  education. 

Under  what  eireumslances  would  a 
New  Jersey  teacher  fail  to  he  protected 
by  the  laws  cited  above? 

(1)  The  school  board  is  not  re- 
“^uired  to  provide  or  defray  the  fees  of 
counsel  where  the  suit  for  damages  is 
instituted  on  the  grounds  of  the  al¬ 
leged  use  of  corporal  punishment. 

(2)  To  be  protected  by  law,  the 
teacher  at  the  time  of  the  accident  or 
injury  must  be  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  employment  and  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  board  of  education. 

(3)  If  the  verdict  of  a  suit  is 
against  the  teacher  and  the  teacher 
wishes  to  appeal  the  verdict,  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  such  appeal  must  be  borne 
by  tbe  teacher  unless  the  higher  court 
should  reverse  the  decision  of  the  low¬ 
er  court. 

What  protection  does  New  Jersey  law 
provide  a  teacher  injured  in  line  of 
duty? 

Every  employee  of  a  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  who  is  injured  in  the  line  of 
duty  shall  receive  compensation  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  schedule  based  upon  the 
type  of  injury  and  the  number  of  de¬ 
pendents.  It  is  optional  with  boards  of 
education  as  to  whether  they  shall 
take  out  insurance  policies  for  their 
protection  under  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  or  whether  they  shall 
pay  the  amount  required  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  expense  account. 


Credit  Unions  Meet 

The  New  Jersey  Credit  Union 
League  is  host  to  the  Credit  Union 
National  Association  in  Atlantic  City 
this  month.  The  meeting  is  May  4-10, 
and  will  bring  together  approximately 
25.000  people  from  all  over  the  nation. 

New  Jersey  Teacher  Credit  Unions 
will  hold  their  own  meeting  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  May  9  at  Chippendale  Room 
in  the  Hotel  Traymore.  All  interested 
teachers  are  invited  to  attend.  Speak¬ 
ers  will  be  from  the  Bureau  of  Credit 
Unions  of  the  NEA. 


Flemington  Tooters  Triumph 

Flemington  High  School’s  band 
took  first  prize  at  the  cherry  blossom 
festival  in  Washington.  D.  C.  The 
bund  went  to  the  capital  city  with  only 
the  hacking  of  its  local  parents  and 
community.  The  82-strong  group.  , 
however,  defeated  contestants  from 
all  over  the  country.  John  Krauss  is 
director  of  the  band. 
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TRAIIWAYS,  M  Sl-53.  108  *.  iH 
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Trailwayt  Thru-liners  travel  direct 
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change  of  bus  or  baggage.  Enjoy 
restful  relaxation  in  air  conditioned 
comfort  aboard  America's  safest 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

The  State  Department  Afield 

By  THOMAS  J.  DURELL 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 


l^Ew  Jersey’s  Department  of  ELdu- 
^  '  cation  is  unique  in  having  a  large 
proportion  of  its  staff  located  in  the 
field.  The  twenty-one  county  superin¬ 
tendents  and  the  sixty  helping  teachers 
comprise  the  county  staffs  which  func¬ 
tion  as  an  integral  part  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

In  the  New  Jersey  system  of  public 
education,  the  authority  and  responsi¬ 
bility  are  shared  between  the  State  and 
the  local  school  districts.  Elach  com¬ 
munity  has  the  legal  responsibility  for 
adopting  its  own  course  of  study  so 
that  the  local  schools  can  meet  the 
needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the 
children  who  are  served.  The  most 
important  function  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  ELducation  is  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  State  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  all  children  by  helping  local 
schools  develop  sound  educational  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  central  staff,  composed  of  di¬ 
vision  heads  and  their  assistants,  and 
the  county  staffs  work  together  under 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
stimulate,  guide,  and  coordinate  a 
statewide  program  of  educational  im¬ 
provement. 

The  principal  service  of  the  county 
staff  is  to  help  local  administrators, 
teachers,  and  boards  of  education  meet 
the  needs  of  their  children  and  com¬ 
munities  more  effectively.  The  county 
staff  keeps  open  the  line  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  State  and  the  field. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools 
is  a  State  officer  assigned  to  and  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  designated  county  so  that 
he  can  better  serve  the  needs  of  that 
county.  He  has  three  basic  functions: 

(1)  to  act  as  interpreter  of  State  De¬ 
partment  policy  to  local  boards  of 
education  and  school  administrators; 

(2)  to  stimulate  the  improvement  of 
education  in  the  county;  (3)  to  give 
more  intensive  administrative  and  su¬ 
pervisory  guidance  to  those  districts 
which  do  not  have  their  own  super¬ 
visory  staffs.  All  county  superintend¬ 
ents  perform  all  of  these  functions,  but 


the  proportionate  time  devoted  to  each 
service  may  vary  considerably  because 
of  differences  in  the  nature  of  the 
counties  and  their  problems. 

HELPING  TEACHER 

The  helping  teachers  are  also  State 
officiab,  assigned  to  certain  school  dis¬ 
tricts  by  the  Commissioner.  Their  du¬ 
ties  are  essentially  supervisory,  not  ad¬ 
ministrative.  As  field  representatives  of 
the  State  Department  of  Elducation, 
they  work  under  the  leadership  of  the 
county  superintendents  to  help  local 
schools  with  their  educational  prob¬ 
lems.  Their  effectiveness  results  from 
their  close  relations  with  children, 
teachers,  parents,  and  other  groups  in 
their  communities.  They  help  individu¬ 
al  teachers  with  their  problems,  bring 
the  teachers  together  to  plan  and  share, 
acquaint  them  with  improved  materials 
and  practices,  and  assist  them  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  using  local  curriculum 
guides. 

The  helping  teacher’s  guiding  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  “help  the  teachers  help  the 
children.”  She  works  chiefly  in  school 
districts  which  do  not  have  supervisory 
personnel,  in  schools  many  of  which 
are  located  in  villages  or  open  country. 
In  districts  which  have  no  full  time 
administrator,  it  is  common  practice 
for  the  board,  through  the  county  su¬ 
perintendent,  to  depend  upon  the  help¬ 
ing  teacher  to  take  leadership  in  school 
organization,  curriculum,  and  teaching, 
and  the  selection  of  educational  ma¬ 
terials.  When  the  board  employs  a 
properly  certificated  non-teaching  prin¬ 
cipal,  the  helping  teacher  works  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  consultant. 

THE  WHOLE  COUNTY 

The  county  staff  serves  the  whole 
county.  With  all  districts,  the  county 
superintendent  exercises  a  coordinat¬ 
ing  function,  working  with  school 
heads  and  boards  of  education  on  such 
problems  as  those  relating  to  school 
buildings,  pupil  transportation,  school 
budgets,  and  curriculum  development. 

In  addition,  the  county  superintend¬ 
ent,  with  the  assistance  of  the  rest  of 
the  county  staff,  helps  coordinate  spec¬ 


ial  services  such  as  the  work  of  school 
nurses  and  attendance  officers.  In  eith¬ 
er  a  consultative  or  legal  capacity,  he 
furthers  the  work  of  such  county  or¬ 
ganizations  as  county  teachers  associa¬ 
tions,  county  associations  of  adminis¬ 
trators  and  supervisors,  county  school 
board  associations,  the  county  library, 
county  and  local  health  councils,  the 
county  audio-visual  aids  commission, 
county  councils  of  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers,  and  other  organizations  interested 
in  education.  He  assists  the  schools  in 
the  county  in  their  study  of  education¬ 
al  practices  which  affect  the  whole 
county,  holds  workshops  and  confer¬ 
ences,  and  helps  in  the  preparation  of 
county  curriculum  guides. 

WORKING  TOGETHER 

The  county  and  central  staffs  work 
together  as  a  unit  to  stimulate  and 
guide  a  statewide  program  of  educa¬ 
tional  improvement.  Cooperative  ac¬ 
tion  requires  a  common  understanding 
of  educational  problems  on  both  local 
and  state  levels.  The  county  staffs  fur¬ 
nish  information  as  to  local  educa¬ 
tional  needs  and  descriptions  of  effec¬ 
tive  local  educational  programs.  These 
form  the  bases  of  department  recom¬ 
mendations  to  local  districts. 

Both  staffs  work  with  local  staffs  of 
public  schools,  boards  of  education, 
and  community  groups,  encouraging 
experimentation,  evaluating  results,  ac¬ 
cumulating  ideas  which  are  worth  shar¬ 
ing,  and  serving  as  clearing  houses  to 
spread  these  ideas. 

County  staffs  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  central  staff  and  to 
the  educational  system  of  the  whole 
state  by  conducting  field  studies  and 
surveys  to  secure  data  in  such  areas 
as  pupil  transportation,  school  housing 
ne^s,  teacher  supply  and  demand,  and 
evaluation  of  school  programs. 

The  services  of  the  county  staffs  as 
integral  parts  of  the  State  Department 
of  Exiucation  have  made  possible  the 
sound,  democratic  progress  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

Legion  Auxiliary  Sponsors 
Contest  For  Teachers 

Recruitment  of  young  men  and  wom¬ 
en  to  the  teaching  profession  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  national  security  contest, 
“Operation  Blackboard,”) just  launched 
by  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

The  Auxiliary  wants  to  know  why 
teachers  teach.  Hence  the  contest,  with 
prizes,  is  for  a  statement  of  100-300 
words  on  “Why  I  Teach.”  All  con¬ 
testants  must  have  completed  five  years 
of  teaching  by  June  30.  The  contest 
runs  from  April  1  to  June  30.  The 
National  Winner  will  receive  $500  in 
cash.  Details  from  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  Auxiliary,  777  No.  Meridian  St., 
Indianapolis  7,  Ind. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  LAW 


lENNINCS  ASSOCIATES 
4277  SMbaldt  St.. 

Detroit  4,  Mich. 


$5.00 

post  paid 


I  Uatler  your  aosny  buck  guarantM  pUaaa  Mad  a«....copiM  | 
of  Parliasaotary  Procadara  Ckart  at 
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SAVE  UP  TO  30% 

(FROM  MANUAL  RATES) 


Your  N.J.E.A.-approved  automobile  insurer  is  Government  Employees 
Insurance  Company.  Serving  thousands  of  teachers  from  coest  to  coast  with 
unexcelled  SERVICE,  PROTECTION  end  SAVINGSI 


GovER]v\fE\T  Employees  no>  oKliattd  with  U.  S.  Governing} 

^tiAU'iatice  Conipanied 

Govereneet  iMpleyeet  leseraece  Relldieg.  WASHINGTON  5,  D.  C. 


.  Age .  Single .  Married.. 

. . City .  State. 


AUTOMOIILE  INSURANCE 

Car  Year . Make . Model . Type  Body . 

No.  Cyl . Purchased  /  /  New . Used . 

Anticipated  Annuel  Mileage . Age  of  Youngest  Driver . 

Is  Car  Used  for  Business  Purposes  Other  Than  to  and  from  Work? . 

^  Please  send  information  concerning  Low  Cost  Automobile  Finencing  □  Yes  Q  No  ll< 
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Fewer  Accidents  in  1952 


Teacher  Shortage 
Will  Get  Worse 

Like  an  outgrown  belt,  September’s 
expected  supply  of  teachers  will  simply 
net  stretch  around  the  expanding  en¬ 
rollment  of  children  in  the  nation’s 
elementary  schools.  The  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards  of  the  NEA 
reports  that  160,000  new  fully-trained 
teachers  will  be  needed  in  the  lower 
grades  this  fall. 

Stacked  up  against  this  demand  for 
160,000  teachers  is  an  expected  supply 
of  only  35,636  graduates,  fully-trained 
for  elementary  school  teaching  who 
will  be  produced  this  year  by  the  col¬ 
leges.  And,  says  the  Commission,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  all  of  these  will 
go  directly  into  the  classroom. 

The  Commission  breaks  down  its 
help-wanted  figure  of  160  thousand 
in  this  way:  a  million-and-a-half  more 
children  will  enroll  in  school  this  year; 
at  least  20  thousand  new  teachers  will 
have  to  man  the  new  classrooms  to  he 
built  for  these  newcomers-to-school ; 
10  thousand  more  teachers  should  lie 
added  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  and 
to  eliminate  the  halfday  sessions  now 
found  in  many  areas;  another  10 
thousand  should  be  hired  to  give  in¬ 
struction  not  now  included  in  many 
elementary  school  programs ;  60  thous¬ 
and  now  teaching  in  the  classrooms 
are  not  wholly  prepared  to  handle  the 
job,  and  should  be  replaced  or  given 
further  training;  and  60  thousand  quit 
every  year.  Moreover,  elementary 
school  enrollments  will  increase  each 
year  by  at  least  1,000,000  children 
through  1957. 


1952  was  a  better  year  than  1951 
for  automobile  accidents,  according  to 
the  latest  annual  report  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Employees  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  GEIC  was  recently  endorsed  by 
NJEA  to  provide  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  to  its  members  at  reduced  rates. 

“By  the  summer  of  1952,”  says  the 
report,  “it  became  apparent  that  acci¬ 
dent  frequency — which  had  been  soar¬ 
ing  since  mid-1950 — was  tending  to 
level  off.  The  safety  campaigns  spon¬ 
sored  by  many  municipalities,  associa¬ 
tions.  newspapers  and  insurance  com¬ 


panies  were  a  major  factor  in 
emphasizing  the  gravity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  created  by  the  irresponsibility  of 
the  small  minority  of  automobile 
drivers  who  had  brought  death  and 
destruction  to  the  highways  of  the 
nation.” 

Cards  for  requesting  information 
about  GEIC  automobile  insurance 
were  printed  in  the  March  Review. 
Additional  cards  are  available  locally 
through  the  heads  of  local  teacher  or¬ 
ganizations.  or  may  be  obtained  from 
the  NJEA  office. 


by  GREYHOUND! 


IM»r«  and  mer*  taochers  are  finding  the 
one  sure  way  to  have  a  glorious  vaca¬ 
tion  at  lowest  cost  is  by  Greyhound! 
Only  Greyhound  serves  the  famous  cit¬ 
ies  and  playgrounds  of  all  48  States  and 
Canada,  along  scenic  highway  routes. 

This  vacation,  get  set  for  high  adven¬ 
ture  .  .  .  0o  Greyhound!  (P.S.  If  you’d 
like  a  complete  vacation  —  with  hotels, 
transportation,  and  sightseeing  included 
at  one  low  price,  take  a  Greyhound  Ex¬ 
pense-Paid  Tour!) 

Typical  tours  . . .  tak*  your  choico  I 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK 

3  Days  (5  Meals) . $46.50 

THOUSAND  ISLANDS 

4  Days . 37.00 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

3  Days . 16.95 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

4  Days . 22.45 

COLORADO  SPRINGS 

5  Days  (10  Meals) . 39.65 

EVERGREEN  aRCLE 

3  Days  (from  Seattle) . 27.70 

MEXICO  (Escorted) 

12  Days  (from  San  Antonio) .  .  .  145.40 

Add  Greyhound  low  round-trip  for#  from  your  city. 
U.  S.  tox  oxtro.  Pricoc  tubjoct  to  cHonpo. 


PRIII  NiW  PLEASURE  MAP  OF  AMERICA 
Moil  coupon  to  Oroykoond  Infonwation  Contor,  71  W. 
lolio  St.,  Clii€090  1,  III.,  for  full-color  mop  which  illus* 
trotos  50  Groyhound  Exponto-Poid  vocotion  tour*. 


Addroxi 


City  A  Stoto. 


REPRESENTS  HUDSON — EWio  Fornt  of  Woo- 
kxwkoo  kot  boon  xppoioK-d  to  tko  NJEA  Esoco- 
tiwt  CooiMittoo  to  fill  tko  oMspirod  torai  of 
Howard  Doily.  Mr.  Forric  it  oioo  protidoot  of  tko 
Hodtoo  Coooty  Cooocil  of  Toackor  Attociattoot. 


iHassical  League  Sends 
Fourth  Teacher  to  Rome 


Mrs.  Phyllis  Winquist.  Latin  teach¬ 
er  at  Roselle  Park  high  school,  is  the 
fourth  Latin  teacher  to  be  sent  to  the 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome  under  a 
scholarship  from  the  New  Jersey  Class¬ 
ical  Association.  The  scholarship  cov¬ 
ers  the  1953  summer  session  at  the 
Academy.  Mrs.  Winquist  is  a  graduate 
of  Montclair  STC,  with  later  work  at 
TC.  She  is  an  active  member  of  the 
joint  Activities  Committee  of  the  State 
language  teachers  and  secretary  of  the 
New  Jersey  Classical  Association. 

Dr.  Scanlon  Returning 
From  Liherian  Mission 

Dr.  David  Scanlon  is  expected  hack 
on  the  faculty  of  Newark  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  next  September  after  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  during  which 
he  served  as  technical  expert  in  edu¬ 
cation  in  Liberia.  He  was  part  of  the 
UNESCO  fundamental  education  pro¬ 
gram,  with  the  special  task  of  training 
elementary  school  teachers  in  Liberia. 
With  Mrs.  Scanlon,  he  was  stationed 
at  Dimek,  about  20  miles  from  Mon¬ 
rovia. 

During  his  year’s  absence.  Dr.  Scan¬ 
lon  has  written  frequent  letters  to  the 
Newark  STC  faculty,  describing  his 
life  and  work  and  the  native  customs  in 
the  areas  where  he  is  stationed.  The 
Scanlons  made  a  motor  expedition  into 
French  Guinea,  with  tremendous  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  attempting  to  locate  gaso¬ 
line  for  sale  in  darkest  Africa.  They 
are  now  on  their  way  home  through 
Elurope  after  a  bout  with  jaundice. 


What  I j«8  behind  a  tamonm 
trademark  in  edneationf 


AUTHOKSHIP 

Willis  W.  Clark 
Louis  f.  Thorpo 
Emost  W.  Tiogs 
T.  W.  MocQuorrio 
J.  Woyso  WritbtstONC 
Edwin  A.  Lm 
Geergio  Socks  Adams 
Dovid  Sogtl 
ond  mony  otkors 


DESIGN 

Roymond  Loowy,  ktod  of  intomoHonolly 
famous  Roymond  Loowy  Associotos,  do- 
signors  for  Sfudobokor,  Frigidoiro,  otfcon. 


RESEArXH 

Continuous,  oxkoustive;  ovor  kolf  o 
million  cosos  usod  to  stondordixo  tko 
Colifomio  Ackiovomont  Tosts  oloao. 


SERVICE 

*This  fraction  wo'ro  ngf  reducing!  Eight 
guidonce  and  ovoluotion  consultonts,  now; 
three  strotegicolly  located  warehouses. 


Pioneers 
in  the  field  of  ' 
educational  and  psy¬ 
chological  measurement 
since  1%6  .  .  .  Publishers  of 
such  nationally  recognized  and  ac¬ 
cepted  instruments  as  the  California  Test 
of  Mental  Maturity,  the  California  Achieve¬ 
ment  Tests,  the  California  Test  of  Person¬ 
ality,  and  tl^  Occupational  Interest  Inventory. 


CALIFORNIA  TEST  BUREAU 

Los  Angalat,  Cal.  •  Madison,  Wis.  •  Now  Cumborland,  Pa. 


FLY  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 

SPECIAL  REDUCED  ROUND-TRIP  EXCURSION  FARES 

(30  Day  Roturn  Limit) 

First  Class  Sorvica  Including  Maalt 

Miami  to  Rio  do  janeiro  .  ., .  $466.30,  from  New  York  $567.50 

Miami  to  Sao  Paulo  .  $466.30,  from  New  York  $567.50 

Miami  to  Buenos  Aires  .  $568.30,  from  New  York  $669.50 

(Including  Montevideo) 

Round-trip  fares  from  New  York  via  Eastern  Airlines  coach,  and  from 
Miami  via  B.I.A.  First  Class  Service— stopovers  permitted  in  Venexuele, 
Trinidad,  Braxil,  Uruguay  and  Argentina. 

Hake  your  plami  for  South  America  mow  and  be  sure  of  a  reservation  ou— 


BRAZILIAN  INTERNATIONAL  AIRLINES 

51  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Telephone — MUrray  Hill  2-9070 

” Relax  on  the  Economy  Route  to  Klo” 
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Some  things  we  as  teachers  might  do 
as  a  result  of  the  facts  gathered  by 
survey  and  research  in  other  schools. 


By  DR.  THOMAS  E. 


Smoking  Failures:  In  a  study  of 
85  students  in  four  typing  classes  in 
The  Dalles,  Oregon,  High  School,  al¬ 
most  50  percent  (41  students)  were 
found  to  be  smokers,  while  44  were 
non-smokers.  The  non-smokers  led  the 
smokers  in  superior  typing  marks  by 
a  ratio  of  5  to  1. 

In  your  subject  have  you  reached 
any  conclusions  on  smokers  and 
non-smokers?  Is  the  inclination  to¬ 
ward  low  grades  necessarily  caused 
by  smoking,  or  might  it  be  that  the 


ROBINSON,  President,  Glassboro 

poorer  students  are  more  inclined 
to  take  up  the  smoking  habit?  If 
smoking  is  a  factor,  should  the 
school  be  concerned? 


State  Teachers  College 


Valuable  Beefs:  Get  rid  of  the 
grumbler?  By  no  means.  A  recent 
study  by  the  University  of  Michigan’s 
Institute  of  Social  Research  suggests 
that  many  an  employer  should  be  bid¬ 
ding  for  his  services.  The  survey  prov¬ 
ed  that  the  man  who  “beefs”  is  vastly 
more  productive  than  the  man  who 


You’re  Not  Supposed  To 
I  Get  Sick,  Teacher!” 


How  often  have  you  heard  a  tiny  pupil  say 
that.^  But  you  know  that  every  once  in  a  while, 
you  do  get  sick.  And  when  you  do,  you  have 
expenses  to  meet. 


Are  you  making  sure  that  your  income  is 
protected  ?  When  sickness  comes,  will  you  have 
to  pay  doctor’s  bills  and  hospital  expenses 
out  of  precious  savings? 


You  can  begin  making  sure  by  filling  out 
the  coupon  below,  and  sending  it  to  us.  It  will 
bring  you,  by  return  mail,  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Teacher’s  Special  Policy — a  new 
kind  of  insurance  that  leaves  every  important 
decision  about  benefits  (up  to  $200  monthly), 
premiums,  time  of  payment,  kind  and  amount 
of  coverage — up  to  you. 


Find  out  about  the  “Teacher’s  Special  Policy’’ 
today. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  MUTUAL 


LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


LANCASTER,  PENNA. 


Please  send  me  complete  information  about  the 
TPM's  "Teacher's  Special  Policy." 


TOWN  . STATE 


doesn’t,  because  he  usually  has  a  driv¬ 
ing  urge  to  succeed. 

Have  you  found  in  your  school 
that  the  “grumbler”  is  usually  ef¬ 
fective  in  his  instruction?  Is  the 
grumbling  usually  representative  of 
a  burning  desire  to  get  better  re¬ 
sults?  Is  a  quiet,  complacent  facul¬ 
ty  always  the  most  effective  type? 
\^at  practices  at  present  in  your 
school  are  questioned  by  grum¬ 
blers?  Would  improvement  result 
if  the  practices  were  changed? 
Reverse  Rating:  Historically  com¬ 
munities  have  cherished  the  right  to 
scrutinize  the  private  lives  of  their 
teachers.  Now,  however,  the  tables 
have  been  turned.  The  Educational 
Policies  Commission  of  the  Minnesota 
Elducation  Association  has  developed 
a  scale  for  rating  communities  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  desirability  as  places 
in  which  to  teach.  Soon  every  town 
in  Minnesota  will  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  its  educational  program, 
school  support,  attitude  toward  teach¬ 
ers,  and  facilities  for  pleasant  living. 

How  would  you  rate  your  com¬ 
munity,  in  comparison  with  others 
in  your  area,  in  respect  to  desira¬ 
bility  for  teaching?  In  what  aspects 
would  you  consider  your  communi¬ 
ty  strong;  in  what  aspects  weak? 
Is  your  association  taking  steps  to 
overcome  the  weaknesses,  while 
simultaneously  complimenting  your 
community  on  its  strengths?  Upon 
what  factors,  in  order  of  import¬ 
ance,  would  you  rate  community 
desirability? 

Tough  Fare:  Teachers  College 
Monograph  212,  by  Ayer,  shows  that 
the  vocabulary  of  fifth-grade  histories 
is  so  difficult  that  pupils  averaging 
sixth-grade  ability  could  comprehend 
only  25  percent  of  the  material,  and 
pupils  averaging  seventh-grade  ability 
could  grasp  only  50  percent.  Diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  by  many  pupils 
are  actually  caused  by  unwise  selec¬ 
tion  of  texts. 

Is  the  reading  ability  of  pupils 
taken  into  consideration  when  text¬ 
books  are  selected?  When  failure 
rates  are  high,  do  you  examine 
the  textbooks?  When  textbooks  are 
admittedly  difficult,  do  you  help 
pupils  to  cope  successfully  with 
their  reading  assignments?  Is  it 
part  of  your  responsibility  to  give 
needed  reading  instruction  to  en¬ 
able  the  pupils  to  do  better  the 
work  required,  or  do  you  feel  that 
reading  instruction  is  entirely  the 
responsibility  of  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  and  English  teachers? 


I 
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Not  Elected;  N.  Edmund  Bullis, 
author  of  the  Delaware  Plan  of  human 
relations,  has  asked,  on  numerous  oc¬ 
casions,  pupils  to  list  the  members  of 
their  class  whom  they  would  choose 
as  class  leaders,  social  companions, 
and  helpers  in  school  activities.  The 
questions  are  so  asked  as  to  elicit  ten 
nominations.  Invariably  he  finds  that 
15  percent  of  the  boys  and  girls  are 
socially  unacceptable  to  their  class¬ 
mates.  Similar  results  are  found  in  all 
grades,  from  one  to  twelve.  Apparent¬ 
ly  we  are  producing  in  our  schools 
one  pupil  out  of  every  seven  with 
whom  other  students  desire  no  social 
contact,  in  school  or  outside.  From 
this  15  percent  of  our  pupils  come 
most  of  the  delinquent  and  maladjust¬ 
ed  elements  of  our  society. 

Your  class  is  probably  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Do  you  know  the  15  percent 
in  your  class  who  are  socially  un¬ 
acceptable  to  their  classmates? 
What  can  you  do?  Do  you  consider 
it  part  of  your  responsibility  to 
improve  the  friendship  patterns  of 
pupils  in  your  class?  What  methods 
have  you  found  successful  in  achiev¬ 
ing  wholesome  changes?  Have  you 
ever  attempted  to  discover  the 
friendship  patterns  of  your  class  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  then 
checked  at  the  end  to  see  whether 
your  efforts  have  improved  the 
status  of  the  unpopular  rejectees? 

Programming  for  Failure;  Several 
local  associations  in  California  have 
studied  the  common  practice  of  as¬ 
signing  new  teachers  the  least  desir¬ 
able  rooms,  scheduling  them  with  the 
most  difficult  classes,  and  giving  them 
the  widest  variety  of  subject  prepar¬ 
ations  plus  a  heavy  load  of  extra¬ 
curricular  duties.  The  practice  arose 
from  demands  of  older  teachers  for 
preferred  assignments,  with  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  reward  seniority.  The  associa¬ 
tions  found  that,  very  frequently, 
promising  young  teachers  encountered 
such  frustrating  experiences  in  their 
first  year  of  teaching  that  they  left 
the  profession  permanently. 

In  your  school  are  efforts  made 
to  assure  success  for  new  teachers? 
Or  are  they  given  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  assignments?  What  has  been 
the  fatality  rate  for  teachers  in 
your  school?  Do  you  have  a  teach¬ 
er-sponsor  appointed  for  each  new¬ 
comer,  whose  help  and  advice  is 
ever  ready  for  the  inexperienced 
teacher?  Are  the  new  teachers  giv¬ 
en  special  orientation  conferences 
and  frequent  supervisiort?  Are  you 
willing  to  teach  the  more  difficult 
assignments  to  give  the  new  teach¬ 
ers  a  better  chance  of  success? 


STATE  SIGNPOSTS 

Your  guide  to  happy  vacationing 

Ttiere’s  fun  and  excitiment  in  every  one  of 
New  York  State’s  15  interesting  vacation  areas 


,  NwYMliCIty  —  Famous  theatres, 
reatauranla,  oi|tht  club*,  and 
'  shopping  dtatricts  add  glamour 
to  this  magic  metropolis. 


Imi  Itlaiid  —  Mil- 
tv  lionii  visit  thisarea 
yearly  to  euyoy  its 
surf  bathing,  boat¬ 
ing,  and  excellent 
aall-water  hahing. 


you'll  enjoy  supero  acenery. 
Weal  Point,  Hvde  Park,  ai^ 
Bear  Mountain  State  Park. 


^CatskHIt-  -  90  milea  from  Manhat- 
tan,  there  are  more  reaort 
hotels  here  than  in  any  similar 
area  in  the  lioited  States. 


Irondacks  ^ 

r  Whiteface  Moun* 

sam  V*  /  ]  tain  and  historic 

^  Lake  Champlain 
are  featuresof this 
-  -  I  famous  summer 
I— 1^^  '  ^  pUygri»uod. 


Capital  platriCt~The  massiea 
stone  (^pitol  Building  in  Al- 
banv  is  one  of  many  historiQ 
landmarks  in  this  region. 


— TIar  — 

^  Note«l  for  its  fine 

^  glassware,  fertile 
farmlands,  and 
-^thriving  iodua- 


I  ica'a  nMMt  famous 

apa,  its  oldest  raos 
track,  and  30-mil^ 
long  Lake  f^eorpgs. 


h 


Pfatar  Lakaa  Ra*aa— S.ilb.uii- 

ing,  friendly  towns,  and  sc'enie 
beautv  have  made  this  area  s 
favorite  with  vacationiata. 


Oaaataa  Rafoa 

Beautiful  |»arks. 
Lake  Ontario's 
beaches,  and  Ceo* 
esee  Gorge  — 
"farand  (anvon  of 
theF-asl**  «lelight 
visitors  to  this 
resort  area. 


^Ttiwiaairf  WaaRa-K  Latrraaea 

'HV  Sight-seeingboatstour 

the  1000  Islands  in  the  broad 
St.  Lnwrence  River. 


I  rf'  .a'^oirtral  N 

-rf' '  Hai  of  K 


r 

-'^Maliaarti  Vallay— Th=*  Und  of 
legend  contains  many 
'  teresting  reminders  of  co> 
lonial  life  in  America. 


Ntw  Vtfli 

baseball's 
the 

Farmer's  Museum 
at  Cooperstown, 
or  relax  on  drives 
through  quiet 
oountrvsides. 


Chautauana  •  ANa- 
taay  Ragloa— 

C  ha  u  ta  uq  ua  offers 
summer  programs 
of  music  and  edu¬ 
cation.  The  stale's 
argest  park — Al- 
egany — t*  here. 


,  Niagara  froatiar— 20  mile,  frun 
Buffalo,  mighty  Niagara  Falls 
'  thrills  over  3  million  vacation¬ 
ists  annually. 


More  people  find  more  to  see  and  do  in 

New'Ybrk  State 


New  Yerk  Stele  Depeiimeiif  ef  Cemiwerce 

Room  8X4.  112  State  Street.  Albany  7,  New  York 

Send  "New  York  State  VacalionUnds."  I  am  interested  in:  A  (  )  resort  hotel, 

B  (  )  city  hotel,  C  (  )  bungalow  colony,  l>  (  )  tourist  home,  K  (  )  summer 

cottage,  ft  (  >  campsite  G  (  )  children's  camp,  H  (  )  dude  ranch.  I'd  like 

informalMin  on  areas  checked: 


FIEE  BOOKLET.  "New  York 
State  VarationUnd8**cuniajna 
1^  pages,  81  fuU-eolor  pho¬ 
tographs.  It's  the  most  com¬ 
plete  stale  guidebook  ever  of¬ 
fered!  Send  for  your  copy 


^  Adiieadackt 

ihtwYarliCrty 
CaHiiillt 

1000  Istaatfs  St  lawvtsca 
Niatsrs  Ftaatiav 


Fisgw  Lakes  11. 1 

Ssvstsea  laks  Gsorts  IM 
Loaflslsstf  U.| 

ItokswiiVsNty  14. 

Caatvsl  Naw  Yark  1$. 


IMadsaa-Tscoaic 

Gaeaaae  Oagtea 
Caaetaequa-Allaisivy 
Capital  OMvKt 
SaetkarsTier 


(SLK 
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raMwn 

The  faithful  return  of  former  guests  is 
The  Inn’s  best  recommendation.  Here 
in  the  beautiful  Poconos— only  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia— is  a  magnificent  6000-acre 
private  estate.  An  ideal  setting  for 
your  summer  vacation.  All  seasonal 
outdoor  sports.  Special  indoor  enter¬ 
tainment  includes  movies,  concerts, 
lectures,  art  exhibits  and  a  3000-vol¬ 
ume  Library.  Delicious  meals,  pleasant 
accommodations,  congenial  compan¬ 
ions,  attractive  weekly  rates. 


^^/€€icAeu! 


THANK  YOU 
FOR  YOUR 
RECORD  RESPONSE! 
GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

SEE  PAGE  355 


Atlantic  City  schools  and  Super¬ 
intendent  John  P.  Milligan  for  the 
February  issue  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Public  School  Bulletin,  titled  ‘The 
Schools  and  the  Community.”  Em¬ 
phasizing  the  close  relationship  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  schools  and  the  City’s 
civic  groups,  the  bulletin  at  its  be¬ 
ginning  pays  tribute  to  the  Atlantic 
City  Press  and  notes  the  cordial  feel¬ 
ing  between  the  newspaper  and  the 
schools. 

To  girls  of  the  Thomas  A.  Edison 
Vocational  and  Technical  high  school, 
Elizabeth,  for  their  part  in  the  Police 
Athletic  League’s  Junior  Miss  pro¬ 
gram. 

Students  in  the  Dressmaking  &  De- 
.sign.  Cosmetology,  and  Commercial 
Foods  departments,  visited  other 
schools  and  showed  their  proficiency 
in  their  respective  fields.  Dressmakers 
showed  the  elements  of  sewing  essen¬ 
tial  for  every  Junior  Miss,  including 
care  of  clothing.  The  Cosmetologists 
showed  the  value  of  good  personal 
grooming,  good  posture,  body  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  the  special  care  needed  for 
the  hair,  skin  and  hands. 

The  Food  specialists  explained  pro¬ 
cedures  for  setting  tables,  table  man¬ 
ners  and  fudge  frosting  manufacture, 
as  apolied  to  a  seven-layer  cake  pre¬ 
viously  prepared. 

Teachers  responsible  for  training 
the  groups  were  Kathryn  Kavanagh. 
Emerald  Dunn  and  Mrs.  Catherine 
Hessmer,  of  the  Edison  faculty. 

To  the  Millburn  high  school  MILly 
TEA,  product  of  the  teachers  as¬ 
sociation  there,  for  another  issue 
filled  with  interesting  items  about 
Millburn  schools.  This  publication, 
which  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
mimef>graphed  bulletins  of  its  kind, 
arrived  with  an  attractive  cover,  and 
17  pages  full  of  nMterial  that  must 
take  a  lot  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 
facultv  members  who  keep  it  going. 
Henrietta  Birmingham  is  editor. 


To  the  Nulley  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  their  NTA  Newsletter,  latest 
on  a  growing  list  of  such  publications 
to  emerge  from  school  systems  in  New 
Jersey. 

Edited  by  Frank  Osborne,  the  four- 
page  mimeo’d  letter  carries  news  of 
concern  to  Nutley  teachers,  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  current  hapepnings  on  the 
.state  and  national  educational  scene. 

Anna  C.  Scott,  principal  of  the 
Leonia  Elementary  School,  to  whom 
a  new  addition  of  the  school  was 
dedicated  on  Feb.  1  with  several  hun¬ 
dred  citizens  in  attendance.  She  has 
been  principal  for  34  years.  Richard 
Law,  Board  president,  urged  the 
community  to  re-dedicate  its  ideas  to 
Miss  Scott’s  purposes. 

SHOP  TALK,  14-page  mimeo¬ 
graphed  report  of  the  Belleville  Teach¬ 
ers  Workshop.  The  December  issue 
notes  that  the  first  workshop,  begun 
in  1946,  has  now  grown  to  12,  involv¬ 
ing  177  teachers.  Content  covers  a 
wide  variety  of  articles,  and  includes 
reports  on  field  trips  and  class  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  various  Belleville  schools. 

“Elducation  for  a  Changing  New¬ 
ark”  is  the  title  of  the  148-page  re¬ 
port  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  recently-issued  booklet  cov¬ 
ers  the  three  year  period,  1948 
through  1951. 

Included  in  its  contents  are  a  chron¬ 
ology  of  events,  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  departmental  reports,  business 
administration,  and  educational  sta¬ 
tistics  on  the  Newark  system.  The  re¬ 
port  contains  numerous  pictures  show¬ 
ing  activities  in  the  schools. 

Plan  Bus-Ed  Workshop 

Paterson  STC  and  the  New  Jersey 
Business  Exlucation  Association  will 
jointly  sponsor  the  Tenth  Annual  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Workshop  on  May  26, 
on  the  Paterson  Campus. 
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Help  Newer  Teachers, 
Glassboro  STC  Told 

The  Glassboro  Teachers  College  can 
serve  South  Jersey  schools  best  hy  ex¬ 
tending  its  program  to  include  work 
with  pre-college  students  and  work 
with  graduates,  especially  during  their 
first  year  of  teaching,  according  to  a 
panel  of  school  administrators  who 
met  at  the  college  recently. 

Before  visiting  school  principals  and 
superintendents  of  the  southern  New 
Jersey  counties  the  panel  discussed 
“service  which  the  college  can  render 
to  South  Jersey  School  Districts.” 
Other  suggestions  included: 

1.  the  establishment  of  a  workshop 
at  the  college  for  school  personnel,  not 
only  teachers,  but  school  board  mem¬ 
bers,  custodians,  clerical  workers,  bus 
drivers  and  cafeteria  managers. 

2.  the  recruitment  of  college-trained 
people  from  the  home  communities  to 
take  courses  that  would  fit  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  th^ir  communities  to  help  re¬ 
lieve  the  acute  shortage  of  teachers 
that  continues  to  grow.  Dr.  Joseph 
Howe,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Burlington  City,  said:  “I  honestly  be¬ 
lieve  that  conditions  are  going  to  be  so 
bad  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  draft 
community  people  to  help  out  until 
more  teachers  can  be  trained.” 

3.  tbe  use  of  the  college  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  up-to-date  information 
pertinent  to  South  Jersey  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  curriculum,  school  budgets  and 
finance,  pupil  accounting,  bond  pro¬ 
cedures  and  report  cards. 

Dr.  John  Milligan,  superintendent 
of  Atlantic  City,  schools  acted  as  mod¬ 
erator  of  the  panel  which  included  Dr. 
Howe,  Dr.  Charles  Pierce,  and  Paul 
Jones. 

The  administrators  spent  the  day  at 
the  college  on  the  invitation  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Thomas  E.  Robinson.  In  an 
earlier  session  Dean  Robert  Bole  and 
Leonard  Mancuso  of  the  college  facul¬ 
ty  presented  the  findings  in  a  study  of 
placement  of  Glassboro  graduates  of 
the  last  five  years.  The  study  showed 
a  strong  tendency  for  graduates  to 
return  to  their  home  county  and  dis¬ 
trict  for  their  first  teaching  job. 


For  Future  Students 

Always  a  leader  in  interpreting  its 
offerings  to  its  future  students.  Plain- 
field  high  school  this  year  has  issued 
a  combined  summary  of  curricular  and 
“co-curricular”  activities  in  an  excep¬ 
tionally  attractive  32  page  booklet, 
packed  with  information  designed  to 
help  its  pupils  fit  into  the  right  niche 
from  the  very  beginning. 


Moving  Up 

Recent  elections  by  national  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  NEA  show  New  Jersey¬ 
ans  in  prominent  posts.  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Robinson  of  Glassboro  STC  is  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Department  of  Rural  Educa¬ 
tion;  Gerald  V.  Lannholm  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  is 
editor  for  the  American  Educational 
Research  Association;  and  John  A. 
Wood  III  is  secretary  of  the  National 
Council  on  Teacher  Retirement. 


A  Guidance  Help 

A  raidance  brochure,  “Planning 
Your  Future  Career,”  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  of  English  III  students 
in  Belleville  high  school,  by  the  Guid¬ 
ance  and  Language  Arts  departments. 

Cooperating  in  the  publication  were 
the  printing  classes,  secretarial  prac¬ 
tice  groups,  art  classes,  and  the  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  high  school  and  her 
assistants.  An  extensive  bibliography 
of  vocational  information  is  included 
for  use  by  students. 


ChlijuM 

COLLECTIVE 

Hara’t  taachar’s  aid  to  holp  davolop 
•och  child's  crootiv*  axprossion 
but  relating  it  to  othors.  * 


From  France  comes  a  new  theory  of 
Children's  Collective  Painting  which 
enables  youngsters  to  learn  to  work 
individually  yet  at  the  same  time 
in  close  harmony  with  others.  Each 
student  draws  his  own  idea  of  a 
given  subject.  The  group  then  se¬ 
lects  the  best  drawing.  This  one 
is  enlarged;  then  divided  into  equal¬ 


sized  ptortions  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  in  the  group.  Here  the  coordi¬ 
nated  individual  work  begins. 

Oraatatt  fraadom  should  be  given 
each  child  in  choice  of  detail  and 
use  of  color.  The  idea  and  outer 
contour  of  the  part  remains,  but  in¬ 
terpretation  varies  with  each  child. 
The  portions  may  be  compared  as 
work  progresses  and  finally  are 
placed  together.  Sometimes  a  few 
changes  must  be  made  to  improve 
expression  of  the  whole.  The  chil¬ 
dren  as  a  group  make  all  the  decisions. 
Throughout  the  project  the  teacher 
only  advises. 

If  further  iNlerMled— Idea  fer 
this  project  comes  from 
Geaphis  Magazine  Na  38, 
K.  Heitz  Company,  West  S4th 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


EVERYONE  ENJOYS  delicious  Wrigluy's  Spuarmint  Gum. 
Th*  livuly  flavor  satisfias  yut  won't  hurt  muoltima 

opputHu.  And,  thu  pleasant  chewing  helps  keep 
teeth  clean  and  bright.  Just  try  it  somefime  toon. 
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YOUR 
VACATION  HOST 
for  ECONOMY 
TOURS  and  TRIPS 


•  ONE  RESERVATION 

•  COMPLETELY  PLANNED 

•  LOW  COST  AND 

•  CARE-EREE  TOURS 

rOR  COMPLiTI  TOUR  INFORMATION 
CONSULT  TOUR  LOCAL  AGiNT  OR 
MAIL  COURON  FOR  FRff  FOLD 


□  TORR  TO 

RU6IC  TELLOWSTORE 

Explore  nature's  wonderland 
.  .  .  Yellowstone  Park.  See  .  .  . 
enjoy  Old  Faithful,  Yellow¬ 
stone  Falls.  The  Grand  Canyon 
of  Yellowstone  .  .  ■  and 
hundreds  of  wild  bear,  elk, 
buffalo,  mountain  sheep  and 
deer. 

□  TORR  TO 

COLORFRL  COLORARO 

You'll  treasure  the  memories 
of  Colorful  Colorado  .  . 
beautiful  DENVER,  massive 
mountains,  dense  forests, 
crystal  lakes.  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park,  Pikes  Peak 
and  other  thrills 

□  TORR  TO 

COLDER  ULIFORRU 

You'll  be  captured  by  the 
romance  of  Wonderful  San 
Francisco's  Chinatown, 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  wharves 
and  cable  cars  Then  a  thrill, 
ing  trip  to  Los  Angeles  and 
Hollywood,  world  capital  of 
movies,  radio  and  television. 

□  TORR  TO 

RISTORIC  UST 

See  Washington,  our  Nation’s 
Capital,  and  many  memorable 
sights  Then  to  fascinating 
New  York  the  thrill  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  sights 

AMEIICAN  TRAILWATS,  INC. 

U41  P  SI.  UmcIn  S.  N«R. 
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Superintendents  Plan 
To  Discuss  Economics 

New  Jersey  superintendents  are 
planning  far  ahead  for  their  1953 
meeting.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Tray- 
more  Hotel  in  Atlantic  City  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30  and  October  1  and  2.  The 
meeting  will  be  devoted  to  “New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  Public  Schools  in  Their  Ameri¬ 
can  Economic  Setting.” 

Among  the  principal  speakers  will 
he  H.  Bruce  Palmer,  president  of  the 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  small 
conference  groups  the  superintendents 
will  meet  with  representatives  of  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture  and  labor  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  another  set  of  discussions 
superintendents  of  like-sized  communi¬ 
ties  will  talk  over  “things  that  disturb 
us,”  including  the  problems  of  re¬ 
ligious  training,  the  battle  against  com¬ 
munism,  class  size,  consolidation,  etc. 


Durie.  Melby  To  Speak 
At  Adult  Ed.  Sessiong 

“Community  Councils”  will  be  the 
theme  for  the  annual  spring  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  for 
Adult  Elducation  on  Saturday,  May  16, 
at  the  Frick  Laboratory  of  Princeton 
University,  according  to  Miss  Sarah 
Christie,  program  planning^  Chairman. 

Registration  begins  at  9:30  a.m. 

Paul  H,  Durrie,  President,  Adult 
Exlucation  Association  of  the  U.S.A., 
keynote  speaker,  will  discuss  the  im¬ 
portance  of  coordinating  forces  to  im¬ 
prove  adult  education.  Five  discussion 
groups  running  concurrently  will  fol¬ 
low  his  talk. 

Dr.  Ernest  0.  Melby,  Dean  of  Ad¬ 
missions,  School  of  Education,  New 
York  University  will  talk  on  “Adult 
E^ducation  to  Combat  Threats  to  Free¬ 
dom”  at  the  luncheon  session. 


A  New  PR  Activity 

The  Orange  Teachers  Association 
will  sponsor  a  baseball  team  in  the 
city’s  newly  organized  Little  Big 
League.  The  Association  will  supply 
uniforms  and  equipment.  The  League 
is  for  the  13-15  year  olds.  This  is  a 
new  departure  in  public  relations  for 
the  Orange  Association.  It  is  designed 
to  foster  closer  relationships  between 
parents,  teachers  and  students. 

School  Secretarieg’  Ingtitute 

Exiucational  secretaries  are  planning 
a  1953  institute  at  the  University  of 
Denver  July  27-31.  Among  the  spon¬ 
sors  are  the  National  Association  of 
School  Secretaries,  whose  convention 
it  follows. 


Film  Tellg  Of  Teaching 

Adventure  Into  Teaching  is  a  new 
color  film  to  inform  and  interest  young 
people  in  elementary  school  teaching 
as  a  career.  It  was  produced  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Board  of  Higher 
Eiducation  of  New  York  City  by  the 
Harmon  Foundation.  It  is  a  25-minute 
sound  production. 


A  Study  of  Inflation 

A  Guide  for  Teachers,  “How  Can 
We  Deal  With  Inflationary  Pres¬ 
sures”,  is  the  outcome  of  a  workshop 
on  economic  education,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Ocean  City  Teachers 
Club,  the  Rutgers  University  School 
of  Education  and  financed  by  the 
Joint  Council  on  Elconomic  Education, 
('oordinator  of  the  workshop  was  John 
P.  Milligan,  Atlantic  Gty  schools  su¬ 
perintendent. 

The  Guide  contains  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  on  inflation,  problems  for  in¬ 
vestigation  and  discussion,  and  refer¬ 
ences. 

At  Mugic  Meeting 

K.  Elizabeth  Ingalls.  Westfield, 
represented  Jersey  City  State  Teachers 
College,  where  she  heads  the  Music 
department,  at  the  Eastern  States  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Music  Educators  Con¬ 
ference,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  recently. 

Miss  Ingalls  is  chairman  of  the 
Student  Organizations  of  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference,  and 
acted  as  moderator  of  a  discussion 
session,  “Music  for  the  Elementary 
Teacher.” 
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I  After  Fifty  Year* 

Mrs.  Mae  E.  Hallett  is  retiring  this 
June  after  43  years  as  principal  of 
Park  Ridge  High  School  in  Bergen 
County.  Mrs.  Hallet  is  completing  a 
full  half-century  of  teaching.  Her 
!  teaching  career  included  service  in 
Lodi,  Elrnerson,  and  Hillsdale.  In  Park 

!  Ridge  she  served  under  Louis  J. 

Schmerber,  now  Paterson  superintend- 
I  ent,  and  Dr.  Clair  S.  Wightman,  now 
t  president  of  Paterson  STC. 

I  The  alumnae  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 

ftury  of  teaching  were  represented  at 
the  testimonial  dinner  for  Mrs.  Hallett 
in  March. 

Two  Montclair  Booklets 

i  Montclair  has  just  published  two 
excellent  booklets  designed  to  interpret 
the  schools  to  parents.  “How  Parents 
I  Can  Help  Their  Children  With  Read- 
I  ing”  is  just  what  its  name  implies.  It 
I  is  designed  to  answer  the  questions 
!  which  Every-parent  asks  when  Any- 
I  child  learns  to  read.  It  includes  do’s 
I  and  don’ts,  and  explanations  of  what 
I  the  teacher  is  trying  to  do. 

I  “The  Three  R’s  Today”  also  ex- 
!  plains  how  teachers  teach,  but  goes  a 
I  little  farther  in  attempting  to  convince 
i  parents  that  the  schools  are  really  do- 
t  ing  a  better  job  on  the  fundamentals 

t  today  than  they  ever  did.  Both  pam- 

i  phlets  are  written  in  simple,  non-tech- 
nical  language,  and  are  attractively 
illustrated  and  printed.  They  grow  out 
of  the  work  of  Guy  B.  Rose,  Director 
of  Instruction  and  Guidance,  under 
Superintendent  Clarence  E.  Hinchey. 


1 
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New  Color  Film 
The  Atlantic  City  Electric  Company 
has  just  produced  a  new  color  film, 
“Tomorrow  Is  NOW  in  Southern  New 
Jersey.”  It  is  a  20-minute  film,  non¬ 
commercial,  designed  to  develop  inter¬ 
est  in  the  growth  of  the  southern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  state. 


Canadian  Pacific  offers 


3-I^cations-in-l 


Travel  easy  by  Canadian  Pacific  train 

1.BAMFF  -famous  resort  center  re¬ 
nowned  for  vacation  tours!  Stay  at  fabulous 
Banff  Springs.  Swim  in  mountain  sunshine, 
play  the  championship  golf  course. 

XtMKEUMlItt  —mirrors  daz¬ 
zling  Victoria  Glacier  and  enchanting 
Chateau  Lake  Louise.  Alpine  sports,  tours, 
entertainment.  Go  by  train  and  see  breath¬ 
taking  Canada— land  of  vacations  unlimited! 


s-vicnMMA  ac. 


—on  to  the  Pacific  Coast! 
Lots  to  do  in  Victoria,  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia!  All-year  golf 
•  sailing  •  garden  tours  • 
shops  •  sea-water  pool  at  the 
famous  Empress  Hotel. 


Canada  is  news— i 
see  it  by ' 

For  information,  see  your  local  agent  or  any  Canadian  Pacific  office. 


Is  This  The  Special  Summer? 

You  can  get  e.vtra  money  from  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Address  it  in  care  of  the  Treasurers  listed  below. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
ClirwKt  S.  SIctw 
SmIw  High  Sckcal 
Allmlic  City— 4-7N1 
lAYONNE 
JoMpk  P.  NtllM 

D. P.  SvMiitT  H.  S. 
IcyrMW-fE 

UMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  Alb  SI. 
CamUmt-WO  4-S0I4 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Marion  Ntwitl 
c/o  Cty.  Sogl.  of  Sch. 

C.  M.  Courtbovto-S43l1 
CENTIAL  lEICEN 
TboroM  Von  Wotoring 
1SI  EocIM  A*o. 
Ho<ktnM<k-l)l  3-77M 
CUMIEIIANO  COUNTY 
lolpb  W.  lobinson 
l.t.  No.  S,  Ook  looU 
Vino«onU-7-St34 
EAST  lEISEN 
Corl  I.  Strong 
240  E.  PolisaUo  Am. 
Englowood— 3-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
licborO  Cohill 
Id.  of  Ed.,  Adm.  Oldg. 
0loonifltld-2-77M 


CAIFIEID-SOUTH  OEKEN 
S<h.  i,  Politodo  A«o. 
Sorfitld-fl  7-1040 
HOOOKEN 
John  J.  Crosby 
Oomorost  High  School 
Hoboktn-HO  3-19U 

MEKCEI  COUNTY 
Oomord  Hoghos 
Homiiton  Twg.  High  School 
Tronton  10— 2-3U1 
MONMOUTH  COUNTY 
Horold  0.  Shonnon 
311  Oond  St. 

Atbory  Pork— I-12MW 

MOIKIS  COUNTY 
Jomos  A.  Allon 
Nigh  School 
Morristown— 4-3S00 
NEWAII* 

Coriond  N.  Smith 
EosI  Sido  High  Sch. 

Noworh— MA  2-032S 
NOITHEON  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  M.  Wiinor 
Grommor  School 
Porth  Amboy  4  3340 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Cbos.  D.  OfRiooso 
Room  302,  44  Homiiton  St. 
Potorsoo— SH  2-1420 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 
Mrs.  HonM  M.  Novoc 
*  ProsgocI  St. 

SomoTfillo— 0-4R3S 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Harold  W.  Strooss 
01 S  Xonsington  A*o. 
Ploini1old-4-S4fS 

TEANECK 

Oonodict  J.  Sovogo 

High  School 
Toonock- 7-2402 

TRENTON 
A.  E.  Schoonor 
Control  High  School 
Tionton-2-30S4 

UNION  COUNTY 
6.  G.  Gudmonson 
14  Lincoln  Avo.  Eost 
Rosollo  Poih-CH  54I7S 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  N.  Powoll 
741  Elm  St. 

Arlingloi»-RE  3-2430 

WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Rohortson 
Wost  Orongo  High  School 
Wtsi  Orongo-OR  4-24S4 

'All  oxcigl  *  oro  fodornl  crodil 
on  ions. 
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SOMETHING 

for  a  taxpayer  to  think  about 


^T^he  cost  of  education  per  pupil  in 
our  area,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
available  figures,  was  $266.45.  If  we 
divide  that  by  182,  the  number  of 
days  that  school  was  kept  open  in  our 
district,  the  cost  was  a  mere  $1.47  per 
day. 

In  our  district  the  typical  pupil  was 
picked  up  by  our  bus  drivers  at  ap¬ 
proximately  8:10  A.M.;  95%  of  our 


pupils  are  transported.  The  bus  on 
which  the  pupil  rode  was  heated,  car¬ 
ried  adequate  insurance  in  event  of 
accident,  and  was  driven  by  a  kind, 
courteous,  efficiently-trained  driver. 
All  pupils  were  returned  to  their 
homes  by  bus  between  3:45  and  4:15 
P.M.  The  same  efficient  bus  service 
was  rendered.  The  average  child  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision 


.  .  .  for  the  Asking 


Vte  the  coupon  below  for  fascinating 
material  for  yourself  and  your  class- 
room  from  the  Review's  advertisers. 

95a.  The  Art  of  Tempola-Crsft  is  a 
6-page  folder  with  instructions  on 
a  new  method  for  using  already 
known  craft  material.  For  quick 
posters,  signs,  or  announcements 
the  “Tempola-Craft”  method  is  a 
time-saver.  The  results  are  color¬ 
ful  and  striking. 

20a.  Wayside  Wonders  along  America’s 
Highways.  Wall  mural  8  feet  wide. 
In  full  color.  Shows  the  most 
lnta:esting  spots  along  the  high¬ 
ways.  Includes  an  8-page  booklet 
“How  to  See  America,”  which  gives 
the  historical  background  of  bus 
travel  and  how  to  take  a  bus  trip. 

22a.  The  Coordinated  Clasaroom  is  an 
illtistrated,  48-page  report  covering 
every  phase  of  seating,  lighting, 
and  decoration  problems  in  the 
classroom  and  their  effect  on 
children’s  posture,  vision  and  gen¬ 
eral  welfare. 

91a.  Behavior  Preference  Record  is  a 
new  instrument  that  reveals  a 
student’s  cooperation,  friendliness. 
Integrity,  leadership,  responsibility 
and  critical  thinking  ability  by 
presenting  him  with  everyday  sit¬ 
uations  and  problems  and  asking 
him:  “What  Would  You  Do?  .  .  . 
and  why?”  Grades  4-6,  7-9,  9-12. 

27a.  A  World  of  Safety  for  yonr  Travel 
Funds.  Booklet  gives  interesting 
facts  on  the  use  of  travel  funds: 
When  and  how  they  can  be  ob¬ 


tained.  where  spent,  how  to  cash 
these  travelers  checks  or  use  them 
for  purchases,  how  to  obtain  a 
prompt  reftmd  if  the  checks  are 
lost  or  stolen. 

111a.  Sample  Reading  Kit  to  let  you  try 
the  new  Bond  Plan  reading  pro¬ 
gram  in  your  own  classroom.  Kit 
includes  teachers  manual;  12 
copies  of  a  60-page  chapter  from 
the  regular  edition  of  the  reader; 
and  12  copies  of  the  same  chapter 
from  the  simplified  edition  for 
the  same  grade  level. 

109a.  Music  in  the  Classroom  by  Mursell 
and  Leonhard.  The  Resourceful 
Teacher,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1.  Musician- 
ship  starts  with  sheer  enjoyment 
and  grows  with  deeper  understand¬ 
ing  and  increasing  skills.  Specific 
suggestions  for  learning  reading. 

Travel  Directory 

40a.  Slta  Adventure  ’Trails  for  1953. 

81a.  Michigan  Tourist  Council  Booklet 
on  Recreation  and  Vacation  Op¬ 
portunities  in  Michigan. 

82a.  National  ’Trailways  Bus  System 
Maps  and  folders  on  tours  east, 
west,  north,  south,  Hawaii  and 
Nassau. 

83a.  American  'Trailways  Vacation  Tour 
folders  to  Yellowstone,  California, 
Colorado  and  Eastern  U.  S.  A. 

90a.  Province  of  Ontario.  4  booklets 
on  things  to  do  and  see. 

102a.  Northeast  Airlines.  Information 
on  New  England  by  air. 

108a.  Inn  Buck  Hills  Falls. 


n State  Teachkbs  Magazine,  Inc. 

S07  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  I,  Illinois 

I  have  checked  the  items  and  quantities  desired.  I  understand  this  coupon 
is  for  use  only  during  this  school  year.  34  is  enclosed  for  each  item  ordered. 


1  95a 

1  40a 

1  Name  ..  . . 

20a 

81a 

22a  91a 

82a  83a 

27a  111a  109a 

90a  102a  108a 

1 

1  Subject  taught  . 

1 

1  School  name  . 

1 

1  School  address _ 

j  City . . 

1  Enrollment:  Boys 
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of  the  local  school  authorities  from 
approximately  8:00  A.M.  until  4:00 
P.M.  each  school  day.  In  other  words, 
each  pupil  was  taken  care  of  by  our 
facilities  approximately  eight  hours 
per  day.  Dividing  $1.47  by  8,  the  edu¬ 
cational  cost  per  pupil  per  hour 
amounted  to  approximately  19  cents. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  other 
services  provided  each  pupil  other 
than  transportation.  They  follow: 

1.  5J4  hours  of  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  per  day  except  for  32  kin¬ 
dergarten  pupils  and  45  first 
grade  pupils  in  Hillcrest  School 
who  received  2-1/2  and  4  hours 
of  such  instruction  respectively. 

2.  20  minutes  of  lunch  hour  super¬ 
vision. 

3.  40  minutes  of  supervised  play 
during  the  noon  recess. 

4.  Textbooks  and  workbooks. 

5.  Pencils,  paper,  and  other  like 
supplies. 

6.  Library  service. 

7.  Paper  towels,  straws,  hand  soap, 
toilet  paper,  and  like  miscellan¬ 
eous  items. 

8.  One  free  medical  examination 
per  pupil  per  year  of  the  “strip 
to  the  waist”  type. 

9.  First  aid  treatment  in  event  of 
injury. 

10.  Nursing  service. 

11.  A  pupil  savings  program  where¬ 
in  any  pupil  so  desiring  may 
open  a  savings  account  and  make 
weekly  deposits  thereto  through 
the  services  of  his  homeroom 
teacher. 

12.  Visual  and  auditory  aids  such 
as  radio,  phonograph.  16  mm. 
sound-on-film  projectors  and  film, 
maps,  amplifying  system,  slide 
machines,  and  other  like  items. 

13.  Individual  desks  for  each  pupil 
with  storage  space  for  books,  etc. 

14.  Cloakroom  space  for  each  pupil. 

1.‘).  Well-heated,  venti lifted,  and 

lighted  classrooms,  offices,  clinics, 
lavatories,  library,  and  hall  areas. 

16.  Efficient  janitorial  service 
wherein  each  area  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  each  day. 
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17.  Painting  of  classrooms,  hall 
areas,  offices,  outside  of  build¬ 
ings.  etc.,  at  least  once  every 
three  years.  Usually  annually  in¬ 
side. 

18.  Maintainance  of  buildings  in 
such  other  matters  as  repair  to 
roof,  cleaning  gutters  and  leads, 
etc. 

19.  Maintainance  of  playground 
areas. 

20.  Provision  of  athletic  and  other 
recreational  equipment  such  as 
baseballs,  bats,  footballs,  volley 
balls,  softballs,  soccer  balls, 
swings,  merry-go-round,  see-saws, 
baseball  diamond,  basketball 
court,  etc. 

21.  A  field  day  program  once  per 
year  wherein  the  local  Board  pro¬ 
vides  a  free  lunch  to  all  pupils 
and  employees. 

22.  Other  minor  miscellaneous  ser¬ 
vices  too  numerous  to  list. 

23.  Supervision  to  and  for  all  the 
above  services. 

Think  now.  All  these  services  and 
facilities  were  provided  at  the  cost  of 
only  about  19  cents  per  hour  per  pupil. 
Was  this  exorbitant?  May  we  compare 
it  with  the  amount  the  typical  family 
spent  for  some  few  such  services. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  family  of  four 
mythically  called  the  Jones’s  are  able 
to  rent  a  home  for  $45  per  month. 
Over  a  10-month  period  this  amounts 
to  $450  for  housing  alone  or  $112.50 
per  person  for  housing  per  10-month 
period. 

I  have  added  reasonable  (I  hope) 
estimates  for  such  other  incidentals 
of  living  as  heating,  lighting,  furni¬ 
ture,  recreational  equipment,  cleaning, 
medical  examinations,  comparable  to 
selected  items  in  the  list  above.  1  come 
up  with  a  total  of  $960  spent  by  a 
family  of  four  for  items  that  are  strict¬ 
ly  comparable  to  some  of  those  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  school  list.  Dividing 
that  by  four,  we  find  that  the  cost  of 
these  few  services  over  a  ten-month 
period  would  be  $240  per  person, 
while  the  cost  per  pupil  for  far  more 
services  was  a  mere  $266.45.  Or  if 
you  want  to  charge  the  school  costs  at 
the  “family-rate,”  the  five  and  one- 
quarter  hours  of  instruction  per  day 
over  that  ten-month  period  cost  only 
$26.45. 

This  is  what  the  taxpayer  should 
know.  He  should  see  clearly  that  New 
Jersey  schools  are  really  run  on  an 
economical  basis. 


Polio  Facts  For  1953 


Tremendous  recent  progress  toward 
a  control  for  infantile  paralysis  has 
brought  us  to  the  threshold  of  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  disease.  Thanks  to  the 
support  of  the  March  of  Dimes  by 
the  American  people,  scientists  are 
now  planning  the  first  field  trials  of 
a  polio  vaccine,  and  manufacturers 
are  producing  the  blood  fraction,  gam¬ 
ma  globulin,  for  limited  use  as  a 
temporary  preventive  of  paralysis. 

Both  are  good  news.  Hope  rides 
high. 

But  despite  this,  1953  will  see  out¬ 
breaks  of  polio;  we  cannot  count  on 
any  startling  reduction  of  cases  this 
year.  Reasons: 

1.  The  vaccine  is  not  here  —  it  has 
yet  to  be  tested; 

2.  Despite  every  effort  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paraly¬ 
sis,  the  American  Red  Cross  and  gov¬ 
ernment  authorities,  gamma  globulin 
will  be  in  such  short  supply  it  can  be 
given  to  fewer  than  one  million  chii- 
dren  out  of  a  population  of  46,000,000 
in  the  most  susceptible  age  groups. 

We  must  understand  and  accept  the 
facts  and  keep  cool  heads  when  faced 


with  the  reality  of  polio.  We  cannot 
relax  our  watchfulness  nor  ignore  the 
usual  precautions  yet  awhile.  If  polio 
comes  to  your  community  you  will 
want  to  observe  the  sensible  rules 
for  good  health  that  have  been  urged 
in  previous  years. 

....  let  children  continue  to  play 
with  their  usual  companions  —  avoid 
new  groups; 

....  make  sure  they  scrub  their 
hands  before  eating,  avoid  use  of  other 
people’s  soiled  towels,  dishes  and  table¬ 
ware; 

_ beware  of  fatigue  and  chilling, 

which  lower  resistance  to  polio  virus; 

....don’t  subject  young  children 
to  unnecessary  and  lengthy  travel. 

Consult  a  doctor  if  a  child  has  any 
symptoms  of  polio;  headache,  fever, 
sore  throat,  upset  stomach,  stiff  neck 
or  back  —  and  keep  him  in  bed,  away 
from  others,  till  the  doctor  comes. 

If  polio  strikes,  turn  to  your  local 
Chapter  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis  for  advice  and 
financial  assistance  where  needed. 

Conquest  of  polio  is  not  yet  here — 
but  final  victory  is  much  nearer. 


I  knew  it  would  be  like  this  in 
Ontario  . . .  fun  all  the  time,  with  lots  of 
jroung  people.  I’ve  been  swimming 
and  sailing  every  day — the  lakes  are 
wonderful.  Tomorrow,  our  whole  crowd 
is  going  on  a  fishing  trip  and  tonight 
we’re  driving  to  a  wiener  roast. 
I  just  met  Bob  two  weeks  ago,  but 
I  think  he’s  wonderful!  No  wonder 
I  love  my  Ontario  holidays! 

Tr««*l  np« 

•  Good  thopping  and  Rbaral  gmIoim 
•xampHont 

P  Modani  occowiod  atlom 
I  •  Wall  ttoffad  bordar  racapHoa  taidTti  10 
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Korea’s  Undaunted  Teachers 

Phe  future  of  Korea  will  be  built  By  DR.  CHARLES  R.  JOY 


creoffve 

stimulus 

SHAW  Finger-Paint  is  the  orig¬ 
inal  finger-paint,  created  by 
Ruth  Faison  Shaw,  artist,  author, 
teacher.  Available  in  6  non¬ 
toxic  colors.  Instruction  booklet 
is  enclosed  in  every  set. 

BINNEY  9k  SMITH  CO. 

41  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Sl—y  (  Sailh  C*.  i.  N«w  Jmmt  an 
I.  T.  SmwmII,  Ditl.  Mfr.,  4 
Rakaft  T.  Sawrdaa 


C.f.brating  50  Years  of  CRAYOIA®  leadership 

SEE  EUROPE  WITH  ETA 

67  Days  —  9  Countries  $1 1 25. 

Mexico  “Study  And  Travel  Tour” 
June  19  to  August  19  .  .  .  $575. 
V'rite  For  Fret  Illustrated  Folder 
■  EDDUTIOHAL  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATES 
• -  »1  E.  /Ik  St.  rioieSald,  N.  J. 

WHEN  ON  VACATION 
fiiit 

&auhfj  P«.naf  VaU.y 

Gateway  to  Soatliwntcro  Vcmoot 
For  jmll  informstion  and  hrochurt  wfiss  to  | 
Pownal  Valley  Association  I 

Powaal,  Varmoat  I 


•I  upon  education.  In  the  midst  of 
the  turmoil  and  travail  of  war,  there 
is  a  dauntless  determination  to  bring 
a  democratic  education  within  reach 
of  all  the  people.  Korea’s  teachers  are 
eager  to  share  their  knowledge.  Par¬ 
ents  are  eager  to  provide  an  educa¬ 
tion  for  their  children.  But  the  diffi-  ^ 
culties  are  tremendous  in  a  nation 
fighting  a  life  and  death  conflict. 

Education  in  Korea  is  everywhere 
conditioned  by  war's  destruction.  Of 
42.478  prewar  classrooms,  over  half 
have  been  destroyed  or  damaged.  Of 
those  not  destroyed,  many  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  army,  the  police,  the  refu¬ 
gees.  Only  26.429  are  actually  avail¬ 
able  for  educational  purposes.  About 
1,000  new  classrooms  have  been  con¬ 
structed  with  United  Nations  funds; 
others  have  been  built  or  repaired  by 
parent-teacher  associations.  The  ROK 
government  itself  has  had  hardly  any 
money  for  rebuilding.  Its  resources 
are  being  exhausted  by  the  fighting. 

If  the  heating  plants  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  school  buildings  break  down, 
schools  are  closed  until  repairs  are 
made.  Not  so  in  Korea.  In  many 
schools  there  is  no  plant  to  break 
down,  even  in  the  severest  weather. 
Classes  meet  in  buildings  from  which 
the  doors  and  windows  are  gone.  They 
meet  in  crude  shacks  made  of  tlie 
thinnest  slabs.  Often  the  buildings  are 
simple  tents,  sometimes  winterized — 
which  means  a  frail  wooden  wall  is 
built  around  the  tent,  though  the  roof 
remains  of  canvas.  Some  schools  have 
no  buildings  at  all.  The  children  meet 
with  the  teacher  on  open  ground 
around  which  a  wall  of  straw  mats  has 
been  erected.  Or  they  sit  on  a  hillside 
under  a  tree. 

WARM  CLOTHING 

Pupils  and  teachers  bundle  up  in 
ail  the  warm  clothing  they  possess 
and  attend  the  unheated  schools,  the 
makeshift  classrooms.  The  children 
sit  on  the  concrete  floor,  or  the  wood¬ 
en  boards,  or  even  on  the  bare  ground. 
Teachers  stand  or  walk  about  to  keep 
as  warm  as  these  conditions  permit. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  United  States  to  send 
the  material  for  a  suit  or  dress  of 
warm  clothing  to  every  teacher  in 
Korea  is  a  cheering  one.  It  is  hailed 
by  the  government  and  by  the  people 
of  Korea  as  one  of  the  most  generous 
and  significant  gestures  America  has 
made  for  this  unhappy  country. 

The  need  for  such  assistance  is 
urgent,  for  the  salaries  of  Korean 


Author,  journalist  and  lecturer, 
the  writer  of  this  article  is  in 
Korea  as  Mission  Chief  for  CARE, 
the  non-profit  agency  which  is  act¬ 
ing  as  purchasing  and  delivery  arm 
for  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Overseas  Teacher  Fund. 


summer 
session 
for  teechers 


University  offers  o  wid«  selection  of  orodv«*e 
•od  imdeigrodvo**  cotrrsei  in  its  Svmmer  Sessioru 
^  1953  Rngvior  Urtiversiiy  tecilities  ore  ovoiloblo 
to  teodsers.  school  princiooli  ond  superintendents. 

M  you  reguire  courses  lor  ceriifkotion,  or  if  you  ore 
o  condidote  for  o  degreo.  Temple  Summof  Sessions 
oro  ideoily  suited  to  yosrr  neods.  Aport  from  its 
educotiorsol  odvontoges,  the  University»ond  the  City 
of  Hsilodolphia  ond  environt—onor  mcwsy  cuHurol 
ond  recreotionol  opportuniftes  YovH  oi^y  spending 
o  summer  in  PhHodelphio 

fto*So«tlon~$essions  June  8  to  Juno  36 
Rogwior  Soetion— Sessions  June  39  to  August  7 
Foftl-Sottion^Sessions  August  10  to  August  38 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

PHIlADIinilA 

Write  for  the  Temple  Untvenily  8uNetin  tRrhich  Hsts  the 
cosrrsos  to  bo  offered  during  the  1953  Summer 
Sossbns.  Address  Offke  of  the  Kegistror,  8rood 
Street  orsd  Aftontgomery  Aversue,  Philodelphio  33,  Po. 

FLYING  COLLEGE 

SfMMnA  kr  LafaytU*  Ulltf* 

1.  AROUND  THE  WORLD  (vIq  TWA  ond  Pan 

Amtricon)  6  wooks  pins  stoponir  privi- 
Itgts  in  Europ*  .  S2,1PS 

2.  AROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA  (via  Pon  Amtri- 

con— Rtiurn  vio  SS  optional)  47  days...  1,3TS 

3.  MIDDLE  EAST  SEMINAR  .  1,49S 

4.  EUROPE  (vio  SS  optionol) .  1,3PS 

Continontal  Europt  .  99S 

North  Europo  .  TPS 

For  dotoili  vvrito  toi  Co-Educolioool.  Collofo 
OR.  J.  J.  TARIELL  Crtdil  optionol.  For  Crod- 

Ovorsooi  Tonrs  notof,  Uodorproduotts  A 

Lofoyotto  Collofo  proftsiionol  poopit. 

Eoiton,  Pmno. 

Quoliliod  Vtlorani  ony  oM  0.  I.  till  toword  cost. 


NEW  AND  SPARKLINC  CAREFULLY  SELEaED 

FULL  COLOR  FILMSTRIPS 

FOR  ELEMENTARY  USE 
•FOR  PREVIEWS  AT  YOUR  LEISURE 
WITHOUT  MLIOATION  —  WRITE  TO 

Tested  Teaching  Films  Corp. 

260  ISLIP  AVENUE,  ISLIP,  L.  I..  NEW  YORN 

•Got  On  Onr  Moilinp  List 


A  blueberry  farm  propotifion  will  be  open 
affer  this  season  on  a  share  basis.  My  son,  a 
Junior  in  Dental  Collaga,  will  be  going  into 
the  Navy  upon  graduation,  but  will  continue 
to  manage  it  this  season.  An  interested 
agricultural  teacher,  or  any  other,  could  work 
this  season  to  familiarize  himself  with  con¬ 
ditions.  Living  quarters  for  a  family  avail¬ 
able.  Confacf  Dr.  N.  A.  Robbins,  Port 
Norris,  N.  J. 
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teachers  have  little  relation  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  work  and  the  great 
respect  in  which  they  are  held  by  the 
people.  Government  pay  for  the  aver¬ 
age  primary  school  teacher  is  250 
hwan  a  month;  for  the  average  middle 
school  teacher,  300;  for  the  average 
high  school  teacher,  350.  Parent  as¬ 
sociations  contribute  an  additional  1,- 
750  hwan  a  month  for  primary  school 
teachers;  3,000  a  month  for  middle 
and  high  school  teachers.  There  is 
also  a  special  allocation  of  rice  at  con¬ 
trolled  prices.  Altogether,  if  you  figure 
the  dollar  as  worth  only  60  hwan — 
the  official  rate,  which  is  wholly  un¬ 
realistic — the  teachers  of  Korea  total 
$75  to  $100  a  month.  Actually,  their 
total  incomes  are  the  equivalent  of 
$15  to  $20  a  month,  or  $180  to  $240 
a  year. 

A  NEW  SUIT 

If  a  Korean  teacher  were  to  buy 
a  new  tailored  suit  here,  it  would  cost 
tier  $30  —  as  much  as  the  average 
teacher  earns  in  one  and  a  half  or 
two  months  of  work.  For  the  teachers 
of  Korea,  the  gift  of  a  new  suit  or 
dress  from  the  teachers  of  America 
will  be  like  a  10%  increase  in  salary, 
in  friendly  understanding  and  cooper¬ 
ative  good-will  it  will  give  a  lift  to 
the  teachers'  morale  which  is  incalcul¬ 
able. 

Any  catalogue  of  the  difficulties 
Korean  teachers  face  must  include 
their  lack  of  the  most  basic  supplies. 
The  equipment  of  even  the  best  of 
schools  is  meagre.  There  is  almost 
no  blackboard  space.  Text  books  are 
in  short  supply.  Many  schools  are  too 
poor  to  have  paper,  pencils  or  crayons. 
Reference  books  are  virtually  non-ex¬ 
istent.  The  libraries  of  Korean  schools 
and  colleges  were  among  the  first 
casualties  of  war.  In  many  classrooms, 
the  only  “furniture”  is  a  pile  of  emp¬ 
ty  CARE  food  cartons  used  for  the 
teacher’s  desk,  and  a  wretched  little 
blackboard. 

The  rise  of  public  education  is  an 
inspiring  reversal  of  ancient  traditions 
of  Korean  and  Chinese  culture.  In 
olden  times,  intellectuals  made  the 
long  trip  to  Peking  to  learn  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Chinese  classics.  Then 
they  returned  to  form  exclusive  little 
groups  of  disciples,  but  they  never 
thought  of  sharing  their  learning  with 
the  masses.  Korea  is  still  burdened 
by  the  ancient  ways  of  life.  Social 
responsibility,  constructive  initiative 
must  be  developed.  All  the  more  re¬ 
markable  it  is  that  Korea  today  is  so 
eager  to  spread  the  flame  of  learning. 
The  teachers  of  Korea  need,  and  merit, 
the  material  and  moral  support  of 
their  colleagues  in  America. 


NJEA  has  endorsed  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  National  Education 
Association  for  contributions 
to  the  Overseas  Teachers  Fund. 
Through  this  fund,  teachers  in 
America  can  contribute  to  help 
teachers  in  Korea.  Contribu¬ 
tions  are  used  especially  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  Korean  teachers  with 
warm  clothing.  Contributions 
should  be  sent  to  the  Overseas 
Teachers  Fund,  1201  16th  St., 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  visitor  at  an  elementary  school 
in  an  underprivileged  neighborhood 
saw  many  posters  and  emblems  about 
a  “swiming  club.”  Since  she  hadn’t 
seen  any  pool,  she  asked  the  princi¬ 
pal  its  size. 

“I  should  have  explained,”  he  said, 
“we  call  the  showers  our  'swimming 
club.’  It’s  not  just  a  bath,  but  part 
of  our  health  program.  The  children 
are  proud  of  their  ‘swimming  club,’ 
and  we’re  working  to  get  an  extra 
person  from  the  Board  of  Education 
so  we  can  keep  showers  open  at  night 
for  parents.” 

This  item  was  one  of  several  illus¬ 
trating  good  public  relations  in  the 
health,  physical  education,  and  recrea¬ 
tion  field  reported  by  the  National 
School  Public  Relations  Association 
in  a  recent  issue  of  ft  Starts  in  the 
Classroom  Newsletter,  its  monthly 
roundup  of  good  school  public  rela¬ 
tions  techniques. 

Another  example  reported  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  superintendent  of  a  small 
school  to  abandon  the  coldly  formal 
health  chart  semt  to  parents  after  the 
annual  physical  examination  of  their 
child.  With  the  help  of  classroom 
teachers,  he  now  writes  each  parent 
an  informal  personalized  letter  sum¬ 
marizing  examination  results  in 
friendly,  non-alarming  fashion.  Al¬ 
though  the  letter  may  contain  some 
bad  news  for  parents  about  their 
child’s  hearing,  eyes,  or  «neral  con¬ 
dition,  there  is  always  a  bit  of  good 
news  too,  for  the  superintendent  never 
fails  to  include  a  comparison  of  the 
child’s  weight  and  height  this  year 
with  that  of  last.  In  99  per  cent  of 
the  cases,  both  have  increased,  and 
that’s  cheering  to  any  parent. 


REAL  ESTATE  .  .  . 

MARGARET  V.  K.  FRENCH,  Ktaltor 
HARRY  W.  FRENCH,  Broktr-Sttlnmmn 

21M  Madison  St., 
HOLLYWOOD,  FliOBIDA 
Hhonc  S78a  Rch.  phoae  4727 


Enjoy 
Summer 
School 

on  Long  Island  Sound 

June  29 — July  31 

August  2 — August  21 

August  3 — September  4 

EDUCATION 

Workshops  in: 

Reading 

Curricuiuni  Deveioiinieiit 
Intergroup  Relations 
Seminars  in: 

Elementary  Education 
Secondary  Education 
Comparative  Education 
Other  Graduate  and  Undergradu¬ 
ate  programs 

RECREATION 

Sait  water  activities 
Pops  concerts 

Barnum  Festival — New  Eng¬ 
land’s  biggest  pageant 
Summer  theatres 

Residence  Halls  Near  Long  Island 
Sound  Beaches 

For  Bulletin  Write: 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session 
College  of  Education 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BRIDGEPORT 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


BE  CAUTIOUS! 

PREPARE  FOR 

VACATION  TIME  NOWI 

SEE  PAGE  355 
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Howard  Odell,  principal  of  Prince¬ 
ton  High  School,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  principal  at  Montclair.  He  will 
succeed  Harold  A.  Ferguson.  Waldro 
J.  Kindig  of  Plainfield  High  is  the 
principal-elect  at  Dwight  Morrow  High 
School  in  Elnglewood. 

Maitland  P.  Simmons  of  Irvington 
High  contributed  “Science  at  Work” 
(a  unit  in  General  Science)  to  the 
May  School  Science  and  Mathematics. 

A  source-book  for  new  ideas  is  the 
latest  issue  of  Shop  Talk  by  the  Belle¬ 
ville  Schools.  It  records  numerous  proj¬ 
ects  developed  in  the  Belleville  Work¬ 
shop  on  staff  growth. 

Professor  Oscar  K.  Buros  of  Rutgers 
has  prepared  a  Classified  Index  of 
Tests  and  Reviews  in  the  Fourth  Men¬ 
tal  Measurements  Yearbook.  Free  on 
request,  it  is  published  by  the  Gryphon 
Press,  Highland  Park.  Professor  Buros 


is  the  editor  of  the  Mental  Measure¬ 
ments  Yearbooks.  The  Fourth  Year¬ 
book  itself,  covers  the  1948-1951 
period,  and  is  published  by  Gryphon 
Press.  It  supplements  rather  than  sup¬ 
plants  previous  yearbooks. 

Atlantic,  Sussex  and  Warren  coun¬ 
ties  are  the  most  recent  to  form  coun¬ 
ty  audio-visual  centers.  They  bring  the 
total  of  county  centers  to  13. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year 
Emerson  High  School,  Union  City  has 
won  an  award  from  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  for  a  stu¬ 
dent-made  motion  picture.  The  subject 
this  year  was  football. 

Montclair  STC  Spanish  students  are 
presenting  “Fiesta,”  a  Spanish  folklore 
festival  at  Hillside  School,  Montclair, 
on  May  7.  It  will  be  a  benefit  for  the 
College  War  Memorial  Fund.  It  will 


When  teachers  uant  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers 

X  J J. '  ^ 


T  i  A  C  H  E  R  , 
A  C  E  N  C  Y 

TRENTON  3-3337^ 

StACYi  TtflilT 

Chmrlms  J.  Strahan,  Pres.  G.  Edieard  MeComtey,  Mgr. 

Mrmbtr  NMitmsl  Association  of  Ttstcbors’  Afosteios 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

617-18  W1th*rtpoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipar  Stt. 

AmbiUons  teachers  are  now  planning  with  ns  for  next  year 
Write  or  visit  ns  to  discnss  opportunities  and  eniist  onr  aid 


Porsonoi  Discriminotmg  Sorvico 


E  F.  Malooer 
E  F.  Maiooer,  Jr. 


COUNSELLOR  POSITIONS  IN  BOYS’  CAMP 

Boys’  camp  in  Massachusetts  has  number  of  staff  vacancies  for 
experienced  specialists:  Riflery  -  Nature  -  Arts  and  Crafts  -  Tennis  - 
Canoeing  >  Sailing 

Send  detailed  letters  to  Box  63,  N.  J.  Educational  Review 
180  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 


EARN  CREDITS  in  the 
Heart  of  Salt  Water 
New  England 

Outstanding  general  teaching, 
and  art  summer  courses 

Beaches  —  fishing  —  sailing 
golf  —  tennis  —  theatres 

/or  informntiom  nnd  literature  write: 

RHODE  ISLAND 
DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 
Moe  m.  n«Ti  nossi,  mvisEMCf,  i.  i. 


University  Credit  Tours 

Earn  Credits  While  You  Travel 

Sis  tssMStw  keen  ia  Cerricelem  onf  Maltieds 
SlanterS  (ertificetiM  and  Proftssional  Cmism. 

Inlgtrt  Univtnily. 

•.ass  ailM  ia  sis  wmIu.  Start  Jam  V. 
km  AII-EssaaM  Taar.  $7I7.Sa  huladas  all 
hatal,  taitiaa,  traaipittatiaa  (ylat  tan),  laad 
aad  tifhtiaaiaei  »»at^la|  ucaft  sartaaal  itam 
(laaadty,  taavaain,  ate.) 

Hislaric  Ntw  Eagland,  WaAington  D.C.,  Iks  Sctnic 
Saatkvatt.  8.S.A.,  Canada,  MMica. 

For  details,  write-. 

HUBERT  B.  RISINCER 
18  Summit  St.  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


include  songs,  costumes  and  thirty 
dances  from  various  regions  of  Spain. 

The  South  River  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  manages  to  distribute  more  than 
2,500  copies  of  its  newsletter.  The 
Newsletter  does  a  fine  job  of  interpret¬ 
ing  South  River  schools  to  its  parents 
and  citizens. 

Professor  Virgil  S.  Mallory  of  Mont¬ 
clair  STC  and  Chauncey  W.  Oakley  of 
Maneisquan  high  school  are  the  authors 
of  Plane  Geometry,  a  new  mathemetics 
textbook  published  by  Benj.  H.  San¬ 
born  &  Co.  The  same  authors  have  al¬ 
ready  written  a  Solid  Geometry. 

Buena  Vista  Township  teachers  re¬ 
cently  entertained  their  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  members  at  dinner.  New  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teaching  staff  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  board.  Toastmaster  at  the 
dinner  was  the  president  of  the  Buena 
Vista  Association,  Pat  DiDomenico. 
Chairman  of  the  committee  which 
planned  the  affair  was  Rae  Pernazza. 


Pitman  high  school’s  new  Future 
Teachers  Club  has  been  named  after 
Daniel  W.  Davis,  first  school  super¬ 
intendent  there.  Mr.  Davis,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1941,  was  long  active  in 
Gloucester  county  teacher  organiza¬ 
tions  and  in  NJEA;  since  his  retire¬ 
ment  he  has  served  for  six  years  as 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Society 
of  Retired  Teachers. 


Dr.  George  W.  Haupt  of  Glassboro 
STC  will  give  courses  in  Science  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
this  summer. 

ClasHroom  Teachers  Plan 
Spring  Lunch  on  June  6 

The  annual  Spring  Luncheon  of  the 
New  Jersey  Elementary  Classroom 
Teachers*  Association  will  be  at  the 
Molly  Pitcher  Hotel,  Red  Bank  on 
Saturday,  June  6  at  12:30.  The  guest 
speaker  will  be  Hilda  Maehling,  Exec¬ 
utive  Secretary  of  the  NEA’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers.  Isabel 
Francis  of  Trenton  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  planning  the  luncheon. 
Reservations  ($2.35)  should  be  made 
with  Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  34  Rose 
Ave.,  Jersey  City,  before  June  1. 

At  the  luncheon  the  Classroom 
Teachers  will  announce  the  award  of 
their  annual  $200  scholarship  to  a 
high  school  senior  plannii^  to  enter 
elementary  teaching.  Mrs.  Elsie  Filak 
is  chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Com¬ 
mittee  which  is  considering  the  appli¬ 
cations. 

Teacher  recruitment  was  the  theme 
of  a  March  session  of  the  CT  Elxecu- 
tive  Committee  at  Glassboro  STC. 


National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 

Natioi'Wlde  Assistance  to  |  Administrators  r\  and  Taachars 


Members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Teachers 
Agencies  bear  the  stamp  of 
approval  of  membership  in 
the  Association  and  adhere 
to  the  high  code  of  ethics.  Always  look  for 
the  insignia  of  membership  in  dealing 
with  any  agency. 


H.  R.  SOPER.  Proprietor  MISS  W.  WIUJAMS,  Mannser 

ESTABUSHED  1919 

ALLIED  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

M#  nPTH  AVENUE.  NEW  TORE  CITT 

Registration  Form  on  Request  —  Write  Department 
“The  Utmost  Courtesy  at  All  Times — Service  Unexcelled” 
Mrmitr  Ntaioiul  AssociMion  of  Toscbtrs’  At*»ciot 

EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENTS 

EUSABETH  KING.  IHrecter  MUrray  HU  2-1997 

516  Fifth  Avenue  (cor.  43rd  Sl)  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

A  SELECTIVE  AGENCY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 

SpMial  Diviaion:  MUSIC  TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Member  Nelionel  Aitocietion  of  Yeecbors'  Agencies 

ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS’  AGEMCY 

$22  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  TORE  29.  N.  T.  MUrrar  Hill  7-9449 

DISCRIMINATING  PLACEMENTS  MADE  THROUGH¬ 
OUT  THE  YEAR  —  COLLEGE,  PRIVATE.  AND 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  ALL  LEVELS 

PERSONALIZED  SERVICE  Member  N.A.T.A. 

Blanche  Matthews,  Educotionsl  ConsuUoiu 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Boston  Office:  120  BOYLSTON  STREET 

PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PLACEMENT 

Contact 

Louise  H.  Essery  Marjorie  P.  Ticknor 

Men’s  Dept.  Women's  Dept. 

Member  of  N^ionel  Association  of  Toacbort’  Agonciot 

nnu  A  MT  teachers  bureau 

mB  Ml  1  711-13  Witherspoon  Bldg. 

®  W  I  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 

Phono  Ptnnypockor  3-1223-1224 

PHONE  -  WRITE  -  VISIT 

M.  A.  Bryant  Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant  VT timer  D.  Greulich 

Qnolily  Petitions  and  Ttocberi  Listed  Tbrontbone  tbo  Year 
SECONDARY  •  ELEMENTARY  •  COLLEGE  •  UNIVERSITY 

TEACHERS  NEEDED — Elaaiantary — Swondary— Callaea.  We  have  of¬ 
ficially  listed,  hundred,  of  splendid  position*.  Why  not  inveotieato 
these  throueh  luT  Oar  many  years  of  experience  in  plaeina  testfhen. 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  present  manaxement  sivea  yoa 
expert  guidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Writs  nowl 

Great  American  Teachers’  Agency 

Est.  1880  Snccottor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  73ni  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Member  Netiostei  Astecietien  of  Teacbort'  Agoseciot 

The  Cary  Teachers’  Agency  of  Boston 

Founded  by  Roae  Estelle  Bradbury 

FIONA  HALE  COOK,  Manager 

Serving  Teachers  and  Administrators. 

Placement  at  all  levels. 

14  BEACON  STREET,' BOSTON  8,  MASSACHUSETTS 

KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

21  UNION  sa  WEST.  NEW  YORK  2.  N.  Y.  Telephoao 

(Breadway  It  ItU  St.)  ALginnMn  9-7447 

B.  F.  MANNION  —  M.  B.  GOSMAN-MANNION.  MgTS. 

Placing  Teachers  With  Success  in  New  Jersey 
Since  1889 

Member  Netionai  Assoc ietion  of  Teachers  Agencies 

Clark-^rewer 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 

THE  PRATT  TEACHERS’  AGEHCY 

Membee  Netionai  Atsodmion  of  Toncbort'  Agomaiat 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  36 

ElstaklUhca  ISM 

Offers  diacrlmlnattng  and  peraonal  aervlca  to  taachars  on 
all  levels  for  poslttons  In  public  schools,  private 
schools  and  colleges.  Early  registration  dsslrabls. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD.  PraprisUr  Telaplisaa  BKyaat  9-9IM 

— 1 — - - - 

I7S  FIFTH  AV9IMI,  AT  2399  STnilT,  NIW  TOM  19,  NEW  TOM 
tFrisf  T-49a 

BETTER  POSITIONS  FOR  BETTER  TEACHERS 

E.  L.  QRBGG  Other  Offiew;  Chieaeo 

K.  RIDGWAY  GREGG  Spokan.,  Minneapolb,  Kanaaa  City 

Dorothy  Mardor  Teachers’  Agency 

342  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

COLLEGES  _  UNIVERSITIES 

PUBLIC _ PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS _ CAMPS 

NURSERY  SCHOOLS  _  INSTITUTIONS 

SPECIALIZING  IN  OVERSEAS  PLACEMENT 

SeHERMERHORN  TEMRERS’  aOERCV 

299  FIFTH  AVK-  NKW  YORK  CITY  Pksaei  Wlaesasta  7-9999 

E.  R.  MULFOBD,  Prop. 

Braacli  Office:  1939  BacHd  Aveaae.  develaad,  Okie 

Excellent  Plaeeraent  All  States,  sepeeislly  MstropeUtaa 

Area  New  York,  iaelndiag  Loag  Island 

Member  N.A.T.A.  AttebUebei  1911 

A  Superior  Agency  for  Suporior  Psepi# 

I 
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WHO  GOES  THEBE? 

“From  our  point  of  view,  the  New  Jersey  Taxpayers 
Association  has  always  opposed  every  proposal  designed 
to  improve  our  public  schools.”  President  William  R. 
Stover  recently  made  this  statement  in  a  letter  directed 
to  officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Taxpayers  Association.  Addressing  them  individually 
and  specificalK  as  policy-making  officials  of  that  As¬ 
sociation.  he  said: 

“No  one  of  us  can  remember  when  the  Taxpayers 
Association  has  taken  a  constructive  attitude  toward 
public  education.  In  recent  years  your  Association  has 
opposed  (1)  the  Pascoe  State  Aid  Act;  (2)  the  Arm¬ 
strong  State  Aid  Act;  (.3)  liberalization  of  the  Teachers 
Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  to  make  it  compare  more 
favorably  with  better  plans  in  industry;  (4)  the  Teach¬ 
ers  College  Bond  Issue  (at  a  time  when  teachers  are 
sorely  needed) ;  and  (5)  the  report  of  the  State  School 
Aid  Commission  which  is  now  before  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  first  four  items  became  law  over  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Association.  The  fifth 
item  is  pending.” 

President  Stover  asked:  “As  a  voice  of  industry  and 
business  in  this  State,  does  this  mean  that  you  are  op¬ 
posed  to  taking  a  constructive  point  of  view  toward  the 
very  serious  problems  facing  public  education  in  thb 
State  today?  The  schools  need  your  help,  rather  than 
the  consistent  and  historically  blind  opposition  of  the 
New  Jersey  Taxpayers  Association.” 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Taxpayers  Association, 
to  whom  Mr.  Stover’s  letter  was  sent: 

•George  E.  Stringfellow,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  West 
Orange — President. 

•Samuel  J.  Foosaner,  Tax  Attorney,  Newark — ^Vice 
President. 

•Ralph  R.  Lounsbury,  Bankers  National  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Montclair — Treasurer. 

•Charles  L.  Sticker,  Bergen  County  Council  of  Taxpay¬ 
ers — Chairman,  Exec.  Com. 

•Reinhardt  V.  Metzger,  North  Caldwell  Taxpayers  As¬ 
sociation — Vice  Chairman,  Exec.  Com. 

Lisle  R.  Beardslee.  Cranford. 

Henry  J.  Bensen,  Jr.,  The  Flintkote  Company,  Elast 
Rutherford. 

Franklin  F.  Bruder,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark. 
•James  L.  Cranwell,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

H.  Douglas  Davis.  Plainfield  Trust  Company. 

James  K.  Davis,  Taxpayers  Association  of  Cape  May. 
Raymond  Davison.  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Newark. 

Leonard  Dreyfuss.  United  Advertising  Corp.,  Newark. 
•Alex  H.  Elder,  Esq.,  Glen  Ridge  Taxpayers  Association. 
Charles  W.  Englehard,  Baker  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark. 

H.  Spencer  Evans,  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Newark. 

Carl  R.  Evered,  Evered,  Inc.,  Camden. 

James  E.  Fagan,  ELsq.,  Newark. 

George  H.  Faux,  Nopco  Chemical  Company,  Harrison. 
James  M.  Fordham,  Anchor  Hocking  Glass  Corp., 
Salem. 


Edwin  S.  Hall,  Sparta. 

Nelson  T.  Hampson,  Lowe  Paper  Company,  Ridgefield. 
G.  W.  Hannay,  Barnett  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Irv¬ 
ington. 

Albert  W.  Hawkes.  Montclair. 

•Arthur  M.  Hayes.  Esq..  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co..  Linden. 
•Roger  Hinds,  Esq.,  East  Orange. 

Robert  W.  Johnson.  Jr.,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  New 
Brunswick. 

E.  L.  Keller,  New  York.  Susquehanna  &  Western  R.  R.. 
Paterson. 

W.  Ward  Kievit.  Rayliestos-Manhattan.  Inc.,  Passaic. 

E.  H.  Little.  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.,  Jersey  City. 
1).  J.  McNamara.  The  Flintkote  Company.  East  Ruth¬ 
erford. 

•George  J.  Madge.  American  Can  Co.,  Jersey  City. 
Theron  L.  Marsh.  National  Newark  &  Ebsex  Banking 
'Co.,  Newark. 

F.  W.  Messner,  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp.,  Bloom¬ 
field. 

A.  F.  Metz,  Okonite  Company,  Passaic. 

Martin  A.  Moore,  Hyatt  Bearings  Division,  General 
Motors  Corp.,  Harrison. 

D.  Howard  Moreau,  Hunterdon  County  Democrat. 
Flemington. 

Duncan  J.  Morgan,  Daystrom,  Inc.,  Elizabeth. 

J.  M.  Naab,  Leslie  Company,  Lyndhurst. 

1.  C.  Newbury,  Becton.  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Rutherford. 
W.  J.  Noll,  Lambert  Pharrnacal  Company,  Jersey  City. 
H.  J.  O’Brien,  Johns-Manville  Corporation,  Manville. 
Charles  W.  Payne,  Firemen’s  Insurance  Co.  of  Newark. 
Frederic  Remington.  Peerless  Tube  Company,  Bloom¬ 
field. 

•Jacob  E.  Ridgway,  Columbus. 

Henry  C.  Roemer,  Federal  Telephone  &  Radio  Corp., 
Clifton. 

N.  F.  S.  Russell.  U.  S.  Pipe  &  Foundry,  Burlington. 
Maury  Sameth,  Western  Exterminating  Co.,  Inc.,  New¬ 
ark. 

P.  M.  Shoemaker,  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad.  New  York  City. 

.  D.  R.  Stevens,  Ridgewood. 

Ralph  C.  Stuart,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Bloom¬ 
field. 

Thomas  W.  Sweeney,  Elssex  County  Citizens  Budget 
Committee,  Maplewood. 

W.  L.  Tighe.  Erie  Railroad  Company,  New  York  City. 
Charles  R.  Tyson,  John  A.  Roebling’s  Sons  Corp.,  Tren¬ 
ton. 

F.  J.  Van  Poppelen.  General  Electric  Company,  Bloom¬ 
field. 

Richard  J.  Warren.  F.  W.  Woolworth  Company,  New 
York. 

•Col.  William  S.  Weeks.  Elsq.,  Bound  Brook. 

Oliver  G.  Willits,  Campbell  Soup  Company,  Camden. 
Carl  K.  Withers,  Lincoln  National  Bank,  Newark. 
Harry  W.  Wolkstein,  Harry  W.  Wolkstein  &  Co.,  New¬ 
ark. 

Mr.  Stover  told  the  Taxpayers’  leaders:  “We  believe 
you  will  agree  that  a  well  educated  citizenry  is  good  for 
your  business.  Education  creates  good  consumers  and 
it  is  essential  for  providing  you  with  good  labor;  every 
child  in  New  Jersey  deserves  a  good  education  and  the 
State  will  be  better  because  of  it  .  .  .  We  hope  that  you 
will  take  a  constructive  approach  to  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  our  schools.  The  friends  of  education  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  New  Jersey  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  it” 

♦Member  of  Exceutive  Committee 
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Young  eyes  must  be  protected. 

This  is  done  in  modem  classrooms 
with  proper  light.  And  proper  light  in- 
eludes  more  than  simply  replacing  old 
lighting  fixtures  with  new  ones. 


Eye-protecting  light  means  having  the  cor¬ 
rect  reflectance  values  of  walls,  floors,  ceil¬ 
ings  and  trim.  It  means  reducing  glare  with 
colored  chalkboards  and  colored  crayons 
.  .  .  reducing  contrasts  with  light  colored 
desk  tops.  These  are  but  a  few  factors  that 
must  be  considered. 

Call  on  Public  Service  to  help  you  plan 
your  school  lighting  needs.  Our  staff  of 
trained  lighting  specialists  will  work  with 
you.  and  your  school  board  to  give  you  the 
kind  of  lighting  that  will  fit  your  needs. 
There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 


WE  WANT 
TO  Hap. 
WHY  NOT 
CALL  TODAY? 
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Institutes  On  International  Affairs 

MONTCLAIR  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
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UNITED  NATIONS  INSTITUTE— July  13  to  July  25 

1  y  Program — 

Subject-matter  presentations  daily  by  outstanding  officials  from 
I  the  United  Nations  Secretariat.  U.  S.  Department  of  State.  U.  S.  Mis- 

sion  to  the  United  Nations,  and  by  prominent  educators  and  consult- 
1  ants.  Ample  opportunity  will  be  provided  for  discussion  sessions.  Alsu 

^  included  will  be  film  forums,  workshops,  library  projects  and  field 

I  trips  to  U.N.  headquarters.  Recreation  will  be  planned  to  enable  In- 

I  stitute  participants  to  experts. 

^  ^  Workshop* — 

1/  Practical  demostrations  and  detailed  study  on  use  of  United 

f  Nations  materials  in  the  classroom.  Opportunities  for  individual  and 

I  group  projects,  as  well  as  special  sessions  for  those  desiring  additional 

/|  basic  information  on  the  organization  of  the  U.N. 

Advanced  Course — 

Special  course  featuring  positive  achievements  of  the  U.N.  Specialized  agencies  hy  representatives  of 
these  agencies. 

For  further  information  and  re»ervation$  ttrite  to: 

Walter  E.  Kops,  Director 
United  Nations  Institute 
N.  J.  State  Teachers  College 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


CHINA  INSTITUTE  OF  NEW  JERSEY— June  29  to  July  12 

Program — 

Featuring  an  all-Chinese  faculty  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Chih  Meng.  this  Institute  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  teachers  of  all  grades  to  obtain  accurate  information  about  China,  including  the 
cultural  heritage  of  its  people  and  their  approach  to  life.  One  of  the  best  and  most  complete  libraries 
on  China  will  be  available  for  students’  use. 

Courses — 

Introduction  to  Chinese  Culture:  An  introductory  course  by  Dr.  Keh-Ching  Chen  of  New  York 
which  will  feature  well-known  Chinese  authorities  on  different  phases  of  China’s  history,  culture  and 
present  problems. 

Tlie  Chinese  Society:  An  advanced  course  by  Dr.  Y.  P.  Mei  of  Bowdoin  College  which  will  include 
an  intensive  study  of  the  formation  of  the  Chinese  people,  their  collective  life,  the  forces  at  work  within 
their  nation,  and  the  resultant  society. 

The  History  of  Chinese  Art:  A  combination  theory  and  practice  course  under  the  direction  of  Na- 
Sun  Wu  of  the  Yale  graduate  school. 

For  further  information  and  registration  mrite  to: 

Mrs.  Willard  Church 
N.  J.  State  Teachers  College 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


CREDIT 

Three  points  of  graduate  or  undergraduate 
credit  for  satisfactory  completion  of  one 
course  in  each  Institute. 


FEES 

Tuition  for  each  course  is  S34.50  for  New 
Jersey  students  and  $40.50  for  those  from 
out  of  the  state. 


